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A Christmas Prayer 


H GOD my Father, looking up at the shining stars 





of the cold December sky | remember the patient 
mother and the rock-hewn manger in lowly Bethlehem 
where lay cradled Thy Love for the world. In the 


shadows of the silent stall I stand beside the Child. 
Speak to my soul as | wait I pray Thee. Let the trusting, loving 





spirit of the Child steal into my life until it calms all anxious fears 


and soothes all bitterness and pain. 





In willing surrender and passionate longing let me take the 
Christ Child to my heart, that henceforth I may live as He lived, 
love as He loved and following in His footsteps bring Help to 
the needy, Courage to the weak, Comfort to the sorrowing and 








Hope to the lost. Amen. 
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Se eed WILDE’S 
Bible Pictures 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS non FoREIGN 
Sone H. 
Do you want to hold the attention 


; im 4 John @. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Agent.’ gy in New York, Fourth’ Ave. 

of a class of restless boys or girls ? 

@ Use Wilde’s Bible Pictures in 





and Twenty-second 8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HomE MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth me and 22nd St., New York,N.Y¥. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations — tates aud 
tions and nh correspondence aay Noe 


bb D., Editorial. Secretary; ite rchoate te, ” 
D. D.’ Corresponding Secreiary; Don 0. sahiggton ton, AS#O: you want wanes my a 
ih your class each week? ive your 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth j ae Wilde’s Bible | Pictu 





Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions inthe 
Onited evangeiistic and educational at the South 
andin Ly West, ane the Indians and Chinese. Boston 


Do you want your class to do good 








office, 615 Congregational H Ch fice, 153 La 
Balle St ‘St. Donations may be sent to oleic ofthe aber home work on their Sunday-school lessons ? Use Wilde’s Bible Pictures in 

Twenty-second St., New York City. —e with our Scrap Albums in which they can write out the lesson 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BorLpine SocIETY, taught Price, 1 cent each, Postpaid 
» Mass, ; H. Wikott, hh (5 cents additional for 

See iy “Bostsa: Mg ‘Rev et et Grito, AR Avni sees ta postage). 
cares MADONNA CALENDAR “' ge 
former New Wert duration Commission). Scholarahipe colors of the originals. 5% x 6 inches in size. Size of Calender, ll x 14in. : Price, $1.25 
or stude: r the ministry. WwW Of: CHICAGO BOSTON 
Thirveen Christian sehoeio tn Olah sad New Mexico. 192 Michigan Avenue W. A. WILDE COMPANY 120 Boylston Street 








Edward 8. Tead , Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Cong — House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, lL. 

THE Copeeeeres wees fomoor. AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Con font. K House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., Presi F. kK. ‘Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- Specimen Copy Free 
re J. Tewksbury, T 


The ry Department f sustains Sunday school mis- z 
ighoutae furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schouls gratieoney: 


or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses 0: 











<a at Ail olastvetions trom = The Leading Baptist Paper 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. sinh: neti itintiiinn aide Will begin with the Issue of December 7 the publication of 


grim Press, publishes Tne C ationalst and Uhnelion 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda 


school papers, ks for Sunday school and home reed. 66 # € 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 

schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 

well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se ite from 

ta ph ag hy ee AS P hiliovi, 

es ann appropriations. ers for books an 

subscriptions for pe lodicals should be sent to the of 

C. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all “tates tory e the hilip pP ine War 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from_Interior and 


Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ml. By JOHN MARVIN DEAN 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
Se Seeeiees Gatien ‘the National Council of In 22 chapters. Strong—Stirring—Brilliant—Thrilling with Personal Interest—Bright 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. with Local Color—A Story of War, Love and Missionary Devotion. 


Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, wr Sgr _— oz be i President, 











Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D. tary Wm. A. Rice, 

D. D.. Fourth Ave. iat Sid St, NY. Treanurer, Rev THE EXAMINER will be sent to any new subscriber from the day the order is received 
BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated until January 1, 1907, for TWO DOLLARS, the price of one year’s subscription. 

alll nay ag RE Corresponding Secretary, a! Subscriptions sent later than December 7 will receive the back chapters 

PALI PS of the story “ Promotion.” 


moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 38 Park Row 
, 


Hy Fy tw a avon Bes. ADDRESS TH E EXAMI N ER CO. New York City 


and individuals solicited. 











Massachusetts and Boston 
No. 000 Congrogational Howse) Rev. ¥ A unrich, D.D. APPROPRIATE FOR A GIFT 





Joshua Voit, Treasure A PERFECT CHRISTMAS BOOK 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 


PLY, established by the Massachuetts General z : 
tion, offers its services to chuch as desi pastors or 
alpit at cepeiice in a ts r in o oe ane. V r) 
Room Sif Vongregational House, Boston. ‘ev Henry Van Dyke’s 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests gues in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to all 
F. E. kemrich, 6 608 Congregational House 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston [ he Ss P IRI i of 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the estab- 


lishment and support, of evangelical Congregational By Prof. GEO. LYMAN KITTREDGE 


Flint Sec., Tot Tonawanda St. Boston. ee It tells of (Old Times in New England CHRISTMAS 








s, rn} y - e 
4 Reesagse Organizations For Sale by. Booksellers Os. ‘Win ube bok etes ek 
OMAN’'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Co: —_—- pressed hrist- 
onal House." Miss Saran Louise'Day, Treasurer, Mis Spr gn pt alain igsorg tir ls. port 
eeciataiie roy MisstonARY AssoctaTion, Room WILLIAM WARE & CO., Publishers the book holds bis most loving and beav- 
rer; Mise £- L. Sherman, Home Secretary. - 69 Summer Street, Boston parison oy eee 
THE WOMAN'S Ramon Big Soorkty of Bos- ; : 
ton, Room 601 mal House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Rs, 9 } Greenriiie St., Roxbury. D 75 cents net. Postage 4 cents. 








Any Book You See Reviewed ob ESO Sherine Semcon e Se 


in this or any other paper or magazine Church Dymns 
may always be secured at as low a price and ing A Son 9 BY MARGARET E. SANCSTER 


“tcrvienintn oaty om.” | See yet || THE STORY BIBLE 


156 Pitth Ave., New York | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 073 Sew Sent Tork ana 522 pages, 12 color drawings,82 net (postage 17cts.) 


The Pilgrim Press \seacox ST.» BOSTON | sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub, Seclety, Boston and Calcae. | |. MOFFAT, YARD & Co., NEW YORK 
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From the Macmillan Company’ § Holiday List 


e 9 . 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Mr. Gini Isham’s 
Salve Venetia! Gieanings from History History of American Painting 
By the author of “Ave Roma Immortalis.” Richly illus- Handsomely bound in red and gold, uniform with Taft’s 
trated by JoszEPH PENNELL. “Sculpture.” With many illustrations in photogravure 
Two volumes in a box, 85.00 net (carriage extra) and half-tone. Cloth, tmperial 8vo, in a box, 85.00 net 


“An ideal book about Venice.”—New York Tribune. 


Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale’s Mr. James Outram’s 


In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies 


The Re-Shaping of the Far East Fully illustrated from fine photographs. 
By the author of ‘‘ Manchu and Muscovite.” With many Cloth, 8vo, 83 00 net (carriage extra) 
illustrations, some of them from photographs supplied *“ Full of incidents of exciting adventure.”—New York 
by the Japanese Government. Tribune. 


Two volumes in a box, cloth, 8vo, 86.00 net (carrtage extra) | — 


Picasa | Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new novel 








Prof. Arthur S. Hoyt’s _ Fair Margaret. A Portrait 
The Work of Preaching “Both plot and people grip the reader.”—Cleveland 
A book for the class-room and study on preaching as a ges ° Cloth, tlustrated, $1.50 
living message. Cloth, 12mo. Just ready — | P 
| Mr. Charles Major’s . 
7. o i . 
Pres. Henry C. King’s Yolanda Maid of Burgundy 
Rational Living “It is the best story Mr. Major has written.”—Chicago 
By the author of “ Religion and the Social Conscious- } ea Cloth, tlustrated, $1.50 
ness,” ete. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net (postage 12c.) | i 
! : | Mr. Emerson Hough’s 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody’s | Heart’s Desire 
| Jesus Christ and the Christian Character By the author of “The Mississippi Bubble.” 
By the author of “ Jesus Christ and the Social Question.” “It is very delightful reading.”—New York Times. 
Cloth, 12mo, 81.50 net (postage 1c.) Cloth, tUustrated, $1.50 


Send for a copy (free) of the new Christmas Catalogue of Books suitable for Gifts 


PUBLISHED THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ar rT a 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


What They _A e How to Solve Them 
» PROF. AMOS R. WELLS 

Sample Chapters — “ ‘How to Get Home Study”; “ The Last Five 
Minutes ”; “ What To Do with Backward Scholars ». “What 
To Do with the Harder Lessons,” Etc. 

“Intensely practical,”’ says Bishop John H. Vincent. 

“The author is a genius in suggestive powers,” writes Rev. F. N. Peloubet. 

** No worker can read this volume without feeling its stimulating influence,” says Rev. A. F. Schauffler. 


“‘Its first chapter, ‘How To Get Home Study,’ is more than worth the price of the book.” Rev. Rufus 
W. Mille. 297 Pages. Indexed. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


102 MICHIGAN AVE. W. A, WILDE COMP ANY 120 BOYLSTON ST. 




















An Ideal 
Gift 
BIBLE 
BEAUTIFUL 


ee > SONGS FOR LITTLE PFOPLE A History ee Art 


@ Christmas By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON” ESTELLE M. HURLL 
































and GRACE WILBUR CONANT 





twelve times a my Mp BETES Author of 

year seems im- THE MADONNA IN ART,” Etc. 
ANY : : With 48 reproductions in duogravure 
FO. possible—yet, a " Miss Lucy Wheelock, so well known a8 | ¢rom sisdlemviaibe of the Old a ak 
\ 


’ 4 / 
year S subscrip- Ls pcb, dt pre fT  aeone oe selected by the author, decorated cover. 
tion to \<y shows a rare sympathy with the child Boxed, net, $2.00. Postage extra. 
St. Nicholas life, and has a fine musical quality.” “‘ Its plan is distinctive, its execution 
. . It is especially rich in its variety and | § ™0St interesting and able and its out- 
=, at Christmas time adaptability to all needs and occasions, | | "4 form attractive in the extreme. 








A real contribution to the serious study 














Ode makes it possible both in Sunday schools and public schools, of religious art.’” 
¥* for any boy or girl. :: Ready Dec. 1 :: 7 bho 8. EDATe, 
{> ANY BOOKSTORE. Send for returnable copy to mvGore. Thenlagtam Santenry: 
6” f 
{A Waa ones es vosron The Pilgrim Press cman || L.C. PAGE & COMPANY 
- ~ wee BOSTON 
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All Together 


Modern business methods justify the Bible 
arithmetic—‘‘ One can chase a thousand, but 
two can put ten thousand to flight.” This is 
the philosophy of success, whether it is rowing 
a boat or making acharch go. The individual 
never counted for as mach as now, but co- 
operation is the word of the hour. A man 
can be good alone; to be at his best he needs 
his fellow. Man may do good alone; to do 
his best work he needs to touch hands with 
his brother. The call to our church members, 
scattered though they may be, is—all together. 
—The Thermometer. 





“Solitude is sweet, but I desire a friend 
to whom I can say solitude is sweet.”’ 








Your Best Work cannot be done without good 
health, and you can’t have good health without 
pure blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the great pure 
blood maker. It gives appetite, strength and vigor, 
and cures disease. 


Constipation is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25 cents. 


BOSTON AND MONTREAL.—Trio of Fast Trains 
between the two cities via Central Vermont Line. 
Three of the best long-distance trains running out 
of Boston are the Boston and Montreal expresses 
over the Central Vermont Railway line. Fast time 
and modern equipment make them what they are. 
The mail-express, leaving Boston week days at 9 
A. M., making all important Vermont points includ- 
ing Montpelier, Burlington and St. Albans, and ar- 
riving at Montreal early in the evening, connects 
with the Grand Trunk for Chicago and the West, 
carries first-class coaches and Pullman buffet parlor 
car. The new Central Vermont Flyer, “The New 
Eogland States Limited,” a solid vestibule train of 
the most modern and luxurious type, leaves daily 
at 1130 a. M., makes fast time to Montreal and 
there connects with the Grand Trunk System for 
Ottawa, Toronto, Chicago and the Pacific coast. 
This train is made up exclusively of Central Ver- 
mont and Pullman equipment, and includes parlor 
café car, serving meals 4 la carte throughout the 
journey. The night express, leaving Boston daily 
at 750 Pp. M., has through Pullman service, via 
Montreal and the Grand Trunk’s famous “ Interna- 
tional Limited,” to Toronto, Chicago and Detroit, 
and also connects at Montreal for Ottawa and Que- 
bec. All of these trains run via White River Junc- 
tion, the famous gateway to the north. The lowest 
possible rates are quoted to all points on both its 
own lines, the Grand Trunk system and connecting 
lines. For further particulars address T. H. Hen- 
ley, N. E. P. A., 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


MAGNIFICENT NEW ORGAN.—The First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, now nearing completion in Bos- 
ton, will soon become the Mecca of thousands of 
Christian Scientists. This magnificent house of 
worship will have the largest seating capacity of any 
church ia the United States. One of the most impor- 
tant and at the same time most interesting problems 
in its construction has been that of a new organ wor- 
thy the building in which it is to be placed. All the 
most skillful and best equipped organ builders in 
the country were asked to submit proposals. The 
highest musical authorities were consulted and now 
an instrument has been contracted for at great ex- 
pense that will be of the greatest aid in the praise 
and worship of these people, an instrument that in 
every particular will be a better organ, superior in 
all its parts to that of any organ that has been built 
in this or any country. The contract has been 
awarded to the celebrated firm of Hook-Hastings 
Co., builders of many of the most noted organs in 
America. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under Rec raar vimg wd mony terpenes dB 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; peneepennted 
April, 1333. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains ane —— 
aries; promotes temperance homes and ne be 
in leadiug rts at home and abroad; provides libra. 
-_ for or outgoing ves vous, ate oe the Satlor’s Maga- 

si eatribations to as aed ise L- 4 are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the seciety at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD. D. D., President. 
WILLIAM CU. STURGES, Vice-Prestvdent. 
Kev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 
Notices under this h five lines (eight 
words to the line) , cost porno Nad fifty oa each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 























For Sale. 60 ooulee Plymouth S. 8. Hymnal, ins first- 
class condition, for fifteen dollars. Address G. G. 
Ballard, Jr., Fredonia, N. Y¥ 


Wanted, a number of second-hand pews, straight, 
for level floor. Must be in good condit on and cheap. 
Address Otho E. Reade, Lusk, 


Second-Hand +e and chapel organs, Estey and 
other makes, taken in exchange. Send postal for list. 
Estey Organ Co., 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘Wanted, mother’s helper in minister’s family. Must 
be fond of children and capable. Good home. Salary 
$14 per month. Address B. W., 49, care The Congrega- 
tionalst, Boston, Mass. 


We are searching 1g for Salesmen, Executive, Clerical 
and Technical men to fill positions paying * 1,000— 
$5,000; write for spraee apgoods, Suite 509, 309 
Broadway, New York 


Wanted, Bescon Lights of History, Stoddara 
Lectures. New I Interna ional kne clopedia, Century 
Dictionary, Hastings’s Bible Dictionary. 
Cash, 50, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


an American tinsmith and plumber, sober, 

reliable 4 willing. Correspondence desired from such 

> desire a a situation in a growing town. Ad- 
dress O. H. Northrop, East Hampton, Long Island. 


Mother’s Helper. Wanted, young lady, fond of 
chiidren, as mother’s Belper in ministef’s family. 
Waxes $14 per month. Comfortable home. Apply, 
SS ae to Mrs. Hoeck, 70 Wyman S.reet, 

rockton, M: 


Accountant and credit man. Trust Company, 
2500. Saleswan (West), $1,500. Manager Branch. 
1,800. rye Bly« 0. Boo kkeeper, #1, 400. 
wr te for list an Business Opportunity Uo., 
1 Union Square, New York. 


Round Trip Tickets Bogten | ad wanton can be 
obtained for subscribers of The jationalist an 
their families for $6.00. This does ‘ pe f“include state- 
rooms or meals—just the e. Address Halifax, 
care The Congregationalist, ton, Mass. 


Wanted, in a minister’s bome in Connecticut, a tidy, 
reliable colored woman to do general housework in a 
family of two. A comfortable, permanent home for one 

te whom such would be a — considerati n ie 
Ah... which must be moderate. Address A. B. C 
care The Vongregationalist Boston, Mass. 

A Lady Organist of first-class musical ability 
desires po Yition as organist in large town or city 
church. Remuneration for services to suit = 
Five years’ experience with orchestra and p: pipe 
Recommendations from prominent musicians i desired. 
Address Box 127, Fraucestown, N. H. 


CANDY BOXES 


For Christmas Trees, Etc. 


Dozens of kinds in plain and fancy 
shapes. Bells, mail-boxes, pyramids, 
chimneys, red bricks for fireplaces, etc. 
Prices, $1.50 to $3.00 per 100. Send 10 
cents for samples. 








Tbe Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 








lished for the use of the Home 


Western O 
192 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 





PELOUBET’S 


Home Department 


Quarterlies and Requisites 
This Quarterly is generally conceded wt “ng the superior of any pub- 
It is particularly arranged and pA er fo interest and benefit those 
outside of the immediate Sunday-school. It contains a full page of illus- 


trative explanation upon the lesson, in addition to the regular matter. 
marian poe are invited to send or sample Quarterly and 
of Home Department Req 


Ww. Ae WILDE COMPANY 


uisites. 


120 Boyiston Street, Boston 
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The 
Congregationalist 


Handbook for 1906 


Now Ready 


IT CONTAINS 


Church Prayer Meeting Topics 
Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics 
Week of Prayer Topics 
Sunday School Lesson Subjects and Texts 
Daily Bible Readings—Creed of 1883 
Statistical and other information about de- 


nominational institutions and work 


PRICE, 100 COPIES, $1.25 


Single copies, 4 cts. 
25 copies, 50 cts. 
50 copies, 75 cts. 
75 copies, $1.00 


Free to subscribers of The Congregationalist 
on application 


The Pilgrim Press 


Chicago BOSTON New York 


REBOUND HYMNALS 


At Half-Price 


We have the following hymn-books in 
stock, taken in exchange for The Pilgrim 
Hymnal, and rebound by us with leather 
backs and cloth sides, titles stamped in 
gold on the back. The covers being new 
and the books complete, though showing 
signs of use, churches needing more books 
will find these practically as good as new 
for replenishing their supply until they 
are ready to exchange for The Pilgrim 
Hymnal. 

Laudes Domini. 100 without readings, 
price, new, $1.35. Our price, 65 cts. 
160 of same with readings, price, new, 
$1.45. Our price, 75 cts. 


Spiritual Songs for Church and Choir, 
without Readings. 75 copies. Price, 
new, $1.00. Our price, 50 cts. 

In Excelsis, with Psalter. 50 copies. 
Price, new, $1.45. Our price, 80 cts. 


Church Hymnary, with Psalter. Edited 
by Smith. 15 copies. Price, new, $1.50. 
Our price, 75 cts. 

Songs for the Sanctuary, without Read- 
ings. 100 copies. Price, new, $1.60. 
Our price, 75 cts. each. 


Other books, second-hand, not rebound 
but in fair condition, at lower rates. 
Write us before buying any hymn-books. 











The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
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“A beautiful and welcome work, shone upon 
as by the white light of Greek art.”—EpiTH M. 
THOMAS, in the Critic. 


Alcestis 


and other Poems 
By SARA KING WILEY 


Cloth, 12mo, 75 cts. net (postage 6 cts.) 


“In simple passion and chaste expression Sara 
King Wiley has reached a bigh level of achieve- 
ment... . The classical form itn which she has 
embodie d the {mmortal story of her who gave her 
life for love and of him who wrestled with death 
for the sake of friendship does not chill the warm 
feeling of the scenes nor strangle their pathos.” — 
Toronto Globe. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers, 64-66 5th Ave., New York 











Is Life 
Worth Living? 


A New Answer to an 
Old Question 


By FREDERICK LYNCH 


“‘This little book is inspired by hope and 
promise. Its message is a true one, sent out 
in the desire that it may bring comfort to some 
doubting soul.”—Religious Telescope. 


“An eloquent little book, by the author of 
‘The Enlargement of Life,’ well adapted to 
bring comfort.”—Baptist Teacher. 


Beautifully bound in gift style. 
By mail, 35 cents. 


THOS. Y. CROWELL & CO. Me 




















For Winter Work with Young People 


Steps Christward 


Counsel for Young Christians 
By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


Special Student’s Edition, 30 Cents Net. 


In response to a demand from a number of 
pastors, a special student’s edition of this use- 
ful little manual of the Christian life has just 
been published to retail at 30 cents met 
postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
book for Christian Endeavor Societies or pas- 
tor’s classes. 


The earlier edition, bound in red and gold at 
735 cents net, makes an excellent gift. 

Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 
to young people, will find such a book here.—Ros- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 

The book is not involved, abounds in happy illus- 
tration and is eminently suitable for Chris En- 
deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 
schools.—The Examiner, London. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


Chicago 
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SUCOBEDING 
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Published every Saturday st 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
REOBIPTS for subscri) Py are eee yaaegneed the Solot ts 





180 'OES.— 
smiconseasiih ad emp subscribers, papers are 
wae ae Se © gpcelne Stare 02 Sep. In 


with ust be 
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take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts to amount 


contract. 
READING NOT leaded non; il, 50 cents per line 
ae pareil, pe: ’ 


The Congregationalist a A de- 
os or fraudulent Sitertitanne s its columns 
only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 

each year th of 4 


of a kind which many he of saverts. 

to accept. Dut it cannot cnlerbe ta tweets 

FT 5 ae eo 
umns, and we must remind our readers that 





Oo! 
by By has only such 
weight as its inherent eness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YRAR 


Single Copy, Ten Cents 
OnB OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
OHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 
The Congregational S. 8. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 

‘i J, H, Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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From 1611 to 1901 


For nearly 300 years the Bible was 
not re-translated. The language of the 
1611 or “King James’’ edition had all 
these years remained unchanged, while 
the English language itself changed so 
much that at least twenty-five different 
dictionaries were necessary. 

For these reasons 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


is welsomed | by all Engiich- 
speaking people. It gives the 
Scriptures in plain nedeen Eng- 
lish any. understood by eve! 
reader ible scholars work 
29 years to produce it. 
he Pulpit Edition is print- 
Bp large clear type on fine 
white paper, and issued in three 
styles of binding at = .00, $17.50 and $22.00. 
All booksellers have in stock, or can quick] nm 
et yi us, any style of the American Stand 
evised Bible you order. Prices 35c. to $18.00, 
according to size and hevapom e sell direct 
where booksellers will not supply 


Free—"The Story of the Revised Bible” 


our 40- book, which tells why the Bible was 
revised. how it was accomplished, and shows 
sample pages, bindings, etc., of the Sane sty sys 
issued. Your name on a postal card 

name of your bookseller, will get you this — 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
39k East 18th Street, New York 


PpLousers 

















LECr 
NOT Es 


A Commentary on the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1906 


By Rav. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D., and 
AMOS R. WELLS, M.A. 
Sales More than One Million Copies 
Contains the best and latest illustrations 


and explanations of the lesson-matter, pre- 
sented in a concise and effective manner, 
thus givifg to the teacher the power to 
impart the truths in an interesting and 
forceful way. As the whole year of 1906 is 
devoted to studies on the Life of Christ, it 


can be used with great profit by those who 

are taking up special courses on this subject. 

Price in doth, postpaid, $1.25. For sac 

by all boo sellers. 

Ww. re WILDE pray eo 
ti 


on 
Chicago 








Are You Interested in a 


TRIP TO JAPAN 


or to the HOLY LAND? 


If so, write for particulars of luxurious 
tours at low cost. Address 


Tour Manager, New York Observer, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Tt Pilgrim Press hopes that the public in its 
mad scramble to get copies of “St. Abigail of 
the Pines” for Christmas gifts will not forget The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest, which is to come out 
in a beautiful new edition in limp leather. Over 
sixty thousand copies of this remarkable little book 
have been sold, and the demand Is increasing. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD 
Million Dollar Campaign 


PUSH ALONG THESE LINES: 


1. The Forward Movement, by which each church may have its own missionary. 


2. The Station Plan (for smaller churches, Sunday Schools and C. E. Societies), by which each may have a definite work 


at some station. 


3. Double your gifts by a committee to canvass the men of the church. 
See advertisements for last two weeks for suggestions as to the Forward Movement and Station Plan. 


HOW TO DOUBLE THE GIFTS OF YOUR CHURCH 


Pastors frequently ask us how they may increase the gifts of their churches. We make the following practical 


suggestions: 


1. Follow the plan of the Old South Church, Boston. 


Its features are these: 


An annual collection, a strong 


missionary committee which personally interviews the leading givers, and also sends out a printed letter, enclosing 


an envelope on which is printed, ‘‘Please place your contribution inside and your name on the outside.” 
service before the collection is directly missionary in character. 


morning the collection is made. 


The mid-week 


A stirring missionary sermon is preached the Sunday 
These efforts are followed up by letters and interviews for those who were absent. This 


plan requires a pastor who believes in foreign missions with all his heart and an energetic committee willing and glad 


to do some personal work. The people will respond under such leadership. 


as to a large one. 


The plan applies as well to a small church 


2. If the annual collection, thoroughly worked up, is not feasible, adopt the Minneapolis Plan of Systematic 


Benevolence. 


**WE CAN IF WE WILL” 





Send for enough copies of our leaflet on the subject to supply the leading people in your church. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. 


CornNELIvs H. Patron, Home Secretary. 





|? Lol og ¢ 
RIDGE 
KYof (ele) B 


Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy's life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though ft may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

ay pais pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 

d with photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school's surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 











Send 25 Cents in Stamps 


25 SELECTED 
CHRISTMAS PICTURES 


542x8 inches, 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS, 
201 Clarendon St., Buston, Mass. 


Fo all kinds of Church and Sunday Schoo) 
Records and Requisites, no matter where pub- 
Congregational 








Bookstore at 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pi, Bos op; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y ; 

Washington; ¢ hicago; Minneapo lis; San Francisco: 

Los Angeles. Manual Free. Ev ERETT O. FISK & Co. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to esopes, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Thorough tra for college men and for those whe 
are not. Special traction ee N. T. Greek. Addi- 

tional os tynahavinl pit nses Chances for self- 
help oo ee oa a6, 1806. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply President BEACH. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational eiiiineiey. 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buil 8, courses of study, lectureships,and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


WABAN SCHOOL 3,.442Athss. 


@m A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. ~— 
Rev. J. H. Pililsbary, A. M., Prin. 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Established and endowed for the thorough 
education of serious students of music. 
Address the Registrar, 53 Fifth Ave., New York. 

All the 


BE ECH E R’ important works 
Soe BOOKS 
Che Btigrins Press 


New York 





















Chicago 





The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822, 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITs, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN 8S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t See’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


James Stillman 


Samuel 8 
Moses Taylor Fyne, 
8. 8. Palme 


Willian Waldort Astor, 
Henry A. C, Taylor, 


D. O. Mills. 
Robert t F. Ballantine, Edward R. ; 
is c e 

Geo! F. Baker, Cleveland Borge, 
Charies A. Peabody Henry Howse,” 

ies ’ 

D. _— loss, H. Van PO Rneeatl, 
& "a i 
Cc. , P. A. Valentine. 

A. G. Agnew, Edwin 8. Marston. 
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Event and Comment 


The finest Christmas gift is not that which 
costs the most money, but the one which car- 
ries the most love.—Henry van Dyke. 





Our Christmas Number 
(Neat week) 


With Dr. Grenfell in Labrador, by Prof. 
Edward C. Moore, D. D., with illustrations. 

A Penniless Christmas, a story by Helen 
Butler Smith. 

Larkie’s Happiest Christmas, by Frances J. 
Delano. 

A Trio of Christmas Verses, by Edith M. 
Thomas. 

A Christmas Greeting to Distant Friends, 
by Emilie Poulsson. 

A Christmas Meditation, by Pastor Charles 
Wagner, author of The Simple Life. 

The Celebration in Central China of Dr. 
Griffith John’s Jubilee. 





UR PIGEON HOLES are unusually 

well stocked just now with articles 
of timely interest and value. Besides the 
special features of Christ- 
mas announced above, we 
have an important contribution from 
James A. LeRoy, United States Consul 
at Durango, Mexico, who accompanied 
the Taft party on its recent trip to the 
Philippines. At our request he has writ- 
ten a comprehensive and instructive ar- 
ticle dealing with the religious situation 
in the Philippines. Another article gath- 
ering up the fruits of a recent long jour- 
ney is by Dr. Booker T. Washington and 
discusses The Negro in the New South- 
west. Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., of 
the Christian Endeavor Society, who has 
just passed through a period of invalid- 
ism, has drawn some profitable lessens 
therefrom in an article entitled, Life’s 
Waiting Periods. Sunday school teachers 
and workers will enjoy Pres. George B. 
Stewart’s careful diagnosis of the present 
situation in the Sunday schools. Apro- 
pos of Dr. Arthur Smith’s coming to this 
country we shall have a character sketch 
of him from one who knows him inti- 
mately. Parents of children in school 
and college will be deeply interested in 
an article by Rev. 8S. L. Loomis, D. D., 
growing out of an extensive correspond- 
ence with college presidents on the sub- 
ject of Sunday study. Another group of 
notable articles comes from a young 
woman whose varied and interesting ca- 
reer qualifies her to write upon the theme 
of Earning an Education. We have in 
hand, also, short serials from Annie 
Hamilton Donnell and Zephine Hum- 
phrey, both well-known writers of fic- 
tion. We have adopted.the custom of 
apprising our readers frequently of what 
is in store for them rather than of send- 
ing out an extended and minute prospec- 
tus forecasting an entire year to come. 


A Look Ahead 


As will be seen from the above list, many 
of our most interesting articles grow out 
of immediate events and conditions, and 
cannot therefore be scheduled long in ad- 
vance. 


HE SPEEDY COMING of Rev. Ar- 

thur H. Smith, D. D., of China, to 
this country will interest many both in 
and out of the denom- 
ination who look upon 
him as one of the ablest Christian mis- 
sionaries now in the field. It is ten years 
since he was in America and during the 
decade China has been in a state of fer- 
ment; the Bexer uprisings have occurred ; 
numerous reforms have been instituted, 
and through all the commotions and over- 
turnings Dr. Smith has been an acute ob- 
server of events and an active participant 
in many important movements. His fre- 
quent letters to this paper have made him 
well known to our readers and a warm 
welcome awaits him wherever he goes. 
He comes now at the request of the Amer. 
ican Board to put his strong shoulder to 
the wheel at a time when a special effort 
is being made to bring the income of the 
Board up to a round million a year. He 
sails from Hong Kong, Dec. 15, and will 
come directly across the continent to 
New England, where he will at once be 
enlisted in the campaign of the Board 
designed particularly to interest business 
men. 


Dr. Smith’s Return 


NCE IN FOUR YEARS the Student 

Volunteer Movement holds an inter- 
national convention. The last was at 
Toronto, in 1902. A 
new generation of stu- 
dents is now in college 
halls and it is time for another quadren- 
nial assemblage. This is to be held in 
Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 28—March 4, and 
is likely to be one of the most impressive 
religious conventions ever held on this 
continent. Students of both sexes repre- 
senting five hundred institutions and pro- 
fessors from perhaps two hundred, official 
representatives of young people’s organ- 
izations like Christian Endeavor and the 
Epworth League, secretaries of all the 
leading denominational foreign mission- 
ary boards in this country and Canada, 
editors of religious papers and, if space 
permits, representative Southern minis- 
ters and laymen will make the personnel 
of the gathering exceptionally strong. 
Great Britain’s leading authorities on 
foreign missions, like Dr. George Robson 
of Edinburgh, and Secretary Lankaster 
of the Church Missionary Society, as well 
as representatives of the student move- 
ment on the Continent of Europe, are 
also expected. Vital problems relating 
to the equipment of young men and 


The Student Conven- 
tion at Nashville 


young women for missionary service, as- 
well as to their work on the field, will be 
discussed by experts. Christian unity 
will be less debated than exemplified. 
Already delegations are being made up 
at the colleges and in many institutions 
the number of students eager to go far 
exceeds the size of the deputations al- 
lowed. It is hoped to make the gathering 
one that represents the choicest and most 
purposeful Christian life of the colleges. 
Mr. John R. Mott, as heretofore, will 
have charge of the convention and in his 
hands it will be sure to avoid everything 
in the nature of pyrotechnics and be held: 
steadily to the accomplishment of its. 
purpose. 





HE PROSPECT of a closer unity 
among the various Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of the land grati- 
fies all who have de- 

pn i te plored the existence 

oung Women’s 

Christian Associations Of two national and, 
in a certain sense, 

competing organizations. The oldest, 
represented in the International Board, 
is composed of about forty associations, 
of which the most prominent are in Bos- 
ton, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia 
and St. Louis. The younger association 
dates from about 1886 and is known as. 
the American Committee with head- 
quarters at Chicago. It grew out of the 
development of the work in colleges, 
though of late it has been actively fol- 
lowing up city opportunities. From the 
start it has had vigilant supervision and 
keeps today several traveling secretaries. 
in the field. It is allied with the World’s. 
Y. W.C. A. Starting a number of years- 
later than the other organization it has. 
far outstripped it and points now for the- 
fruitage to some five hundred and fifty 
students’ associations and to more than 
one hundred city associations. Inevita- 
bly more or less friction has resulted 
from the existence of the two organiza- 
tions and for some time women identified 
with each have been moving toward a 
reconciliation. Last May a joint com- 
mittee with Miss Grace H. Dodge as: 
chairman met in New York and formu- 
lated a plan of union which was accepted 
by the Baltimore convention of the Inter- 
national Board last October by a vote of 
seventy-eight to four. The plan will be 
acted upon by the American Committee 
in special convention in January and will 
doubtless be heartily approved by them 
inasmuch as the main point for which it 
has contended during the year is to be 
recognized in the fnture combination. 
This is the evangelical basis by means of 
which the Y. W. C. A. would be placed 
alongside of the Y. M. C. A. in its de- 
mand that the voting and office holding 
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members shall be limited to members of 
evangelical churches. The union when 
effected will mean closer supervision of 
work from national headquarters and its 
larger development in many directions, 
particularly in industrial centers and on 
the foreign field. 


HE CENTENARY of the birth of 
William Lloyd Garrison, which oc- 
curred last Sunday, was editorially noted 
by us last week. We con- 
ee Past cratulate Zion’s Herald 
on its being able to re- 
print an article from its issue of Oct. 28, 
1835, which vigorously denounced the 
Boston mob from whose hands Mr. 
Garrison had barely escaped with his 
life. The mob, whose spirit and acts 
have been duplicated by mobs in various 
parts of the South this year, was excited 
and supported by the secular press of 
Boston, and according to a statement in 
the Life of Garrison most of the reli- 
gious papers were in sympathy with it. 
A meeting of the Female Anti-Slavery 
Society was to be held on Washington 
Street, at which Mr. Garrison was ad- 
vertised to speak. The mob broke up 
the meeting, threw the Bibles and hymn- 
books out of the windows, and would 
have maltreated and perhaps murdered 
Mr. Garrison had he not escaped by being 
let down with a rope from a back window 
and having been rescued by the mayor, 
been hurried to jail for safe keeping. 
The Commercial Gazette closed an article 
approving the action of the mob as 
“gentlemen of property and standing 
from all parts of the city,’’ with these 
words: 

We trust that Garrison and his deluded 
followers will learn a lesson from the events 
of yesterday afternoon that shall prove a 
benefit to them for the rest of their lives. It 
will not do for them to browbeat public opin- 
ion in this way; ‘‘it cannot, nor it will not 


come to good.” This community will no 
longer TOLERATE TEEIR RASCALLY CONDUCT. 


Those who are sometimes discouraged 
at the signs of degeneracy in city politics 
may find cheer in contrasting the pre- 
vailing sentiment in Boston in 1835 with 
that of today, at least on the subject of 
slavery. 


HE PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY 
and three other leading traffic sys- 
tems of the Middle States have decided 
to cut off all passes after 
Abolition of Rail- Nec 31, except to their 
way Passes 
own employees. As the 
principle involved applies to all sections 
of the country, and as the popular ethical 
uprising which the decision registers is 
national and not local, a similar move 
may be expected elsewhere in the coun- 
try. The decision carries with it tacit 
admission of grievous wrong to the 
State and to stockholders of the rail- 
roads in the past; but also foretells a day 
of much purer politics at Washington 
and at our state capitals in the future. 
Governor Folk of Missouri, who long 
since decided that as public officials he 
and his associates in office could not be 
under obligations to any corporation, 
well says: ‘“‘The free pass system is a 
species of bribery and corruption in most 
state legislatures. An officeholder has 
no more right to hold up a railroad fora 
pass than he would have to hold np some 


other corporation for the equivalent of a 
pass in money. A railroad has no more 
right to give an officeholder a pass in 
return for favors, past or prospective, 
than it would have to give him money in 
exchange for official favors.” 


HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE on 
Immigration, held in New York last 
week, is described on page 898 by our 
maNE REA Does aS correspondent, Dr. Mer- 
estriction of Asi- rick, one of the delegates 
atk Immigration pointed by Governor 
Douglas. After a thoroughgoing debate 
of the issue of restriction of Asiatic im- 
migration, it passed this compromise reso- 
lution : 

Our laws and treaties should be so framed 
and administered as carefully to except Chi- 
nese students, business men and professional 
men of all kinds, not only merchants, but 
bankers, doctors, manufacturers, professors 
and travelers, from the enforcement of the 
exclusion law. 


Debate revealed a decided difference of 
opinion on the Pacific coast and in the 
west among employers as to the desira- 
bility of permitting Chinese, Japanese 
and Korean labor to enter the country, 
and emphatic demand from organized 
American labor for its exclusion. More- 
over, it was shown that if some of the 
labor leaders had their way there would 
be no such exemption as the above reso- 
lution permits. 

In fact, discussion of the broader as- 
pects of the immigration problem, as it 
has to do with Europeans as well as with 
Asiatics, indicates increasing disposition 
in this country, as in Australia, among 
organized laborers, to shut out new 
comers and make our immigration laws 
strengthen the monopoly held by those 
now so fortunate as to be in the country 
and their children. It was on this point 
that President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity, an individualist of individualists, 
so sharply differed with Mr. Gompers, 
president of the Federation of Labor, in 
the debate last week. We shall hear 
more of it before this problem is settled. 
Meantime it is gratifying to know that so 
representative a body of men from all 
sections of the land, representing all 
callings and all race stocks, took sub- 
stantially the position recommended by 
the President in his message just sent to 
Congress. Reports from Hong Kong in- 
dicate that American merchants and rep- 
resentatives of the Chinese guilds en- 
gaged in boycott of American goods 
because of our discrimination against 
the Chinese have come to terms on the 
basis of discriminating treatment of Chi- 
nese at our ports along lines similar to 
those outlined above. 


NFAVORABLE COMMENT on the 
press of New York City for meager 
reports of the recent large Church Feder- 
fd es ation meeting continues. 
wh oan > Ba 2008 One editor is reported as 
excusing his paper’s policy 

of indifference by saying, ‘‘Let there be 
any discordant discussion or diversion 
and the paper will be only too eager to 
give space to the whole controversy.’’ 
Too often this is the sole measure of 
news value of a religious gathering from 
the point of view of the average city 
editor, and the reporters are often ani- 
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mated by the same spirit. An observer 
was interested to notice how the men 
from the daily papers at the press tables 
pricked up their ears when any platform 
remark approached the subjects liable to 
give rise to discussion and difference of 
opinion, such as the admission of Uni- 
tarians to the conference. Yet notwith- 
standing the failure of many daily papers 
to grasp the real significance and news 
yalue of religious gatherings, and despite 
the conspicuously poor service rendered 
by the New York dailies to the Feder- 
ation Conference, broad-minded editors 
all over the country are awaking to the 
just demand of a large element in their 
constituency for accurate religious news 
and an increasing measure of it. The 
federation itself wisely put forth a series 
of resolutions on this subject in which it 
commended what has already been done 
in this direction and urged a greater at- 
tention on the part of the press to im- 
portant religious gatherings. These reso- 
lutions closed with this emphatic state- 
ment: 

The Christian people of America want to 
co-operate with the powerful press. We want 
the press to co-operate with us. The impor- 
tance of churchgoers as a reading class, com- 
prising, as they do, more than half the popu- 
lation of the country, doubtless warrants us 
in expressing this desire. In thus declaring 
ourselves, we believe we voice the sincere con- 
viction of our constituency, which is also the 
larger part of the constituency of the press. 


WO DENOMINATIONS will come 
into practical union in Canada, if the 
action taken at Hamilton, Nov. 28, of 
me bat eight committees repre- 
Untosd reteren Unis- senting the Congre- 
ing in Canada gational Union of 
Ontario and Quebec 
and the Ontario Conference of United 
Brethren in Christ is adopted by their 
constituents. This latter body includes 
twenty-seven churches with 1,357 mem- 
bers. They propose to continue as a 
group, with the title, ‘“‘The United 
Brethren Association of Congregational 
Churches.”’ They will retain their meth- 
ods of superintendency of the churches 
and of appointing their ministers, with 
the right to establish their own courses 
of study and standards for ordination. 
These conditions the Congregational com- 
mittee cordially adopted. The United 
Brethren will remain a conference of 
churches having substantially the Con- 
gregational polity, administering their 
own affairs in their own way, raising and 
using their own home mission funds, but 
co-operating with the Congregational 
charches in foreign missions, educational 
and other general church matters. If 
this plan is adopted, and the fellowship 
already realized in a measure shail grow 
into greater strength as acquaintance in- 
creases, the differences between them will 
naturally in time cease to be regarded as 
denominational distinctions. This prog- 
ress toward union outstrips that made by 
these two bodies and the Methodist Prot- 
estants in the United States, but the meet- 
ing to be held in Dayton, O., Feb. 7, will 
quite likely follow along similar lines. 
That meeting to formulate a basis of 
union of the three denominations is so 
important that it is to be hoped that all 
the delegates appointed to it will make 
whatever sacrifice is necessary in order to 
attend it. 
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HE BISHOP of London recently 

stated a personal experience of his 
to a meeting of women which is reported 
at length in English reli- 
gious newspapers. The 
wife of a clergyman was under the neces- 
sity of submitting to a severe surgical 
operation, but was in such a state of 
moral collapse that the surgeons said it 
would be impossible to operate. The 
Bishop visited her and was able to inspire 
her to such faith and courage that within 
two days she walked into the operating 
room without hesitation. The surgeons, 
astonished, asked her, ‘‘What has the 
Bishop done to you?” She answered, 
‘*What none of you could have done for 
me.” The Bishop declared that she did 
clearly owe her cure to the power of Jesus 
Christ. It had been exerted through his 
messenger. The Bishop said that in this 
strengthening of the inner personality 
Christian Science had achieved success, 
though on that basis of truth it had 
erected a gigantic heresy. He urged 
those who thought they had special gifts 
of healing never to attempt to exercise 
those gifts except in co-operation with 
physicians. The doctor, he said, was as 
truly sent by Jesus Christ as the minister 
and the Church regards his healing art as 
a sacred thing. 


Gifts of Healing 


HE THREE distinguished men who 
were denied admission to the Inter. 
Church Conference on Federation as rep- 
pee ee resentatives of Unitarian 
n Extortation churches have issued a let- 
gem a ter to their constituents 
with a request that it should be read last 
Sunday in the churches. It is in part a 
protest against the conference for making 
religious beliefs a basis of membership in 
it. These gentlemen say for themselves, 
“Our characters were not impeached, but 
our beliefs were condemned as heretical.” 
The remaining part of this letter is an 
appeal to Unitarians to be loyal to their 
highest ideals in word and life. These 
gentlemen say: ‘‘ By fearlessly proclaim- 
ing the ideals of a simple and rational 
Christian faith and of spiritual high- 
mindedness, by living lives of public- 
spirited service and widespread charity, 
by increasing the power and usefulness 
of our liberal churches and upbuilding 
our institutions, we shall help to keep in 
Christian discipleship those who have 
been alienated from all religious connec- 
tions, and best promote the cause of 
truth, freedom and righteousness.”’ As 
to the first part, it remains a fact that 
membership in the conference was not 
based on the character of the delegates 
or their representatives, but on unity in 
what its promoters regarded as essential 
Christian beliefs. On that basis we do 
not see how Unitarians could have par- 
ticipated in the conference without seem- 
ing to deny beliefs they emphatically 
affirm, or rather, to affirm beliefs which 
they deny. Some eminent men in the 
conference earnestly expressed the wish 
that it had been called together simply 
on the basis of co.operation in promoting 
righteous conduct and the public welfare, 
and we shared in that wish, though we 
doubt much that so distinguished repre- 
sentatives of so many denominations 
could have been gathered in response to 
such a call. As to the second part, Uni- 
tarians are at their best, not when they 


are criticising other denominations for 
their narrowness, but when in their own 
body they are provoking one another 
unto good works; and this exhortation 
to them by their delegates will be re- 
sponded to by all the members of the con- 
ference with a sympathetic and hearty 
amen. 


ONTRARY TO EXPECTATION 

and contrary also to seeming shrewd- 

est party tactics, Sir Henry Campbell Ban- 

nerman, the Liberal party’s 

pe Liberal jeader, has consented to form 
inistry : 

&@ ministry and to assume po- 
litical responsibility prior to dissolution 
of Parliament and the pending appeal to 
the electors. Just what the reasons were 
for this are not clear now, but the die 
has been cast, Mr. Balfour is out, and 
the Liberals are in, with a cabinet of 
strong men, as even their political op- 
ponents admit. Sir Campbell Banner. 
man will serve as first lord of the treas- 
ury as well as premier; Mr. Asquith will 
be chancellor of the exchequer; Mr. Mor- 
ley, secretary of state for India; Mr. 
James Bryce, chief secretary for Ireland; 
Augustine Birrell, president of the Board 
of Education; John Burns, president of 
the local government board; while for- 


eign affairs will be in the hands of Sir 


Edward Grey. To the Nonconformist 
critics of the education policy of the 
last Ministry, Mr. Birrell’s appointment 
will be particularly cheering for he is a 
Dissenter with convictions. The Irish 
well know that they have no better friend 
than Mr. Bryce. John Burns stands for 
the British workingmen and radicals as 
no other man does, and his appointment 
will go far toward gaining for the new 
Ministry the popular support it needs 
among the people. As for India, Mr. 
Morley may be counted upon to curb the 
ambition and lust for power of Lord 
Kitehener and the military party. Sel- 
dom has a weightier or more intellectu- 
ally and ethically distinguished group of 
men taken power in any country, and we 
credit the English voters with having wit 
to see the fact so creditable to the nation 
and the party. 


HE SPECTATOR, which though 
nominally Liberal-Unionist will sup- 
port this Ministry because of greater con- 
fidence in its loyalty to the 
Lie Party's free trade policy of the em- 
rish Policy _. 
pire, announces in a quasi- 
official utterance that the new Ministry 
will not permit the problem of Irish 
Home Rule to dominate the party’s pol- 
icy. In the light of the belligerent atti- 
tude of the Irish Nationalists, set forth 
within a few days by Mr. John Redmond 
after a council of the Irish, it would 
seem as if the Liberals were planning for 
a@ conflict with the Irish early in their 
term of office, so as to have the electors 
in the coming elections vote wholly in 
the light as to the relative place of Irish 
Home Rule in the party’s imperial pro- 
gram. The Irish clearly are as intent 
as ever on making everything subordi- 
nate to Home Rule. The Liberals evi- 
dently have learned a lesson from the 
past, and will carry on the government 
if at all, with due but not excessive 
emphasis on a detail of administration 
within the Kingdom. 
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HE CONCORDAT between Church 
and State in France, which dates 
back to Napoleon I., was ended last week 
Gui Sac aa by the vote of the Sen- 
ate, the House of Depu- 
ee ee ties previously having 
ratified the policy which marks an epoch 
in the history of the republic and in the 
history of the Roman Church. The prin- 
ciple, which the State at last has come to 
regard as the part of wisdom in state- 
craft, is one that other nations have 
tested without regret in any case; and 
we are confident that in time the Vatican 
authorities, including Pope Pius X. if he 
lives long enough, will come to see that 
what American Catholic prelates admit 
has been of great value to the Church in 
this country, also will be helpful to the 
Church in France. There are French 
Roman Catholics even now who predict 
this. There will be more as time goes 
on. Precisely the same may be said of 
French Protestantism and Judaism, each 
of which, with Roman Catholicism, is 
forced to face new problems, mainly 
financial, as the result of the gradual 
lapsing of subsidies from the State which 
the new legislation orders. We are not 
of those who attribute the impulse to this 
radical and wholesome action of the 
French Republic solely to lofty motives. 
Back of it lies considerable enmity to 
religion per se as well as hostility to the 
Church. Secularist and socialistic France 
has not faced this issue as purely and 
loftily as did the individualist and pro- 
foundly religious Puritans of Old Eng- 
land or New England. Nevertheless, the 
principle back of it stands. 


ERTAIN NEWSPAPERS have an- 

nounced that Prof. Adolph Harnack 
has retired from his professorship of the 
University of Berlin in 
order to become librarian 
of the Royal Library in 
that city. This step has been commented 
on as an indication of the decline of in- 
terest in liberal theology. Professor Har- 
nack has not vacated his chair, nor has 
his acceptance of his new position any 
bearing whatever on the condition of the- 
ology in Germany or on his theological 
views. He was invited to become presi- 
dent of the Royal Library because it was 
believed that its interests and usefulness 
would be advanced by his influence there 
as a professor of the university and a 
member of the Academy of Science. Pro- 
fessor Harnack clearly explains his po- 
sition in a letter printed in the London 
Christian World. He says: 

I have taken over the direction of the Royal 
Library in addition to my other duties. 
My chief office remains my professorship in 
the theological faculty. I deliver my lectures 
as heretofore, and conduct the theological 
seminar as heretofore. ... How could I, at 
the age of fifty-four, desert a field of labor in 
which I had worked thirty-two years, and 
how could [ expose to attack a work that 
flourishes exceedingly and is making progress 
year by year! 


Professor Harnack 
as Librarian . 


O CLEARLY MARKED alteration 

in the situation can be chronicled 
unless it be the arrest of the leader of 
the strike movement in 

er St. Petersburg, whose 
power has been so far-reaching and ef- 
fectual. Should this hasten the universal 
strike planned for January or should it 
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lead to a more forcible and aggressive 
policy by the leagues of working and pro- 
fessional men, the government may im- 
mediately find itself at the crisis of its 
life. Evidence abounds that in and out 
of Russia there is distrust of the value 
of Russian securities and a disposition to 
hedge or realize, which, if it were to be- 
come universal or chronic, would pre- 
cipitate a catastrophe not only in Russia 
but elsewhere in Europe. Both in Rus- 
sia proper and in the remoter parts of the 
empire, including Manchuria, the army 
ceases to be a reliable arm of strength 
for the Czar. Count Witte is not finding 
it possible to control the situation and 
may withdraw at any time from the re- 
sponsibility he has assumed. If he does 
—then the deluge! 


ARING, INTREPID Roald Amund- 
sen, a Norwegian navigator, in his 
small forty-ton craft the Gjoa, availing 
himself of all that sci- 
ence could put at his 
disposal, has found the northwest passage 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific in 
polar regions, and has located the true 
magnetic pole in King William Land. 
His records of all sorts will prove of in- 
calculable value to navigators, geogra- 
phers, and the like; and he and his crew 
of eight men have won immortality. The 
quest which men began as early as the 
days of Hendrick Hudson, when he sailed 
ap the Hudson, and which he thought he 
was gaining, is now completed; and the 
twentieth century answers a problem to 
which men set themselves in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 


‘Science Plus Courage 





Puritanism’s Gift to Christianity 


The earliest Christian churches had 
only Jews in their membership. They 
found it hard to acknowledge that Gen- 
tiles were of equal worth with them- 
selves in the new brotherhood. They at 
first recoiled from receiving them and 
afterwards were slow to welcome them 
into fellowship, invading, as it seemed 
they must, the Hebrew atmosphere hal- 
lowed by sacred memories and traditions 
of which these Gentiles were ignorant, 
and to which, when they came to know 
them, they were indifferent. They cared 
nothing for circumcision, the mark of 
spiritual and civil aristocracy. They ig- 
nored the Sabbath, without which the 
Jewish Christian felt that he could not 
maintain his religious life. They were 
indifferent to much of the Scriptures, 
whose very words he repeated with rev- 
erence as the words of God. The sacred 
ritual of the temple services, with its 
abhorrence of food and drink cere- 
monially unclean, meant nothing to Gen- 
tile converts to Christianity, who brought 
with them into the Church foreign and 
heathenish customs. 

But before the end of the third Chris- 
tian century the descendants of Jews 
had become an insignificant minority in 
the Christian Church, It is the verdict 
of history that if they had kept it in their 
control it would have remained a narrow 
religious sect instead of extending its life 
through dominant nations. 

The history of the Puritans of New 
England is a parallel to that of the 
Hebrew Christians. For nearly two cen- 
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turies after the Mayflower company 
landed at Plymouth Bay, forty-nine of 
every fifty persons in New England were 


of purely English descent, and most of: 


them were descendants of those who 
came to this country during the eleven 
years between 1629 and 1640. They ex- 
erted the prevailing influence over the 
population that opened new territory and 
laid the foundations of new states in the 
Interior and West. 

The greatest changes in the religious 
habits and life of this country have taken 
place within the memory of older persons 
still living. These changes are perhaps 
most noted in the disappearance of family 
worship, the subsidence of catechetical 
and other religious teaching in the family 
and the public school, the decline of 
church attendance and the relaxation 
of the strictness of Sabbath observance. 
They are outward signs of changes in 
national character coincident with the 
evolution of the ancient Puritan com- 
monwealth into a new American nation. 
What is the wise policy of those who 
cherish the Puritan spirit and long to 
perpetuate the essence of the Puritan 
faith? 

First of all they should understand 
and face the facts concerning our present 
population. The descendants of the Puri- 
tans are in a rapidly decreasing minority. 
The parents of the majority of all the 
people in Massachusetts were born in 
foreign lands. Most of their ancestors 
had religious customs to which many of 
them were profoundly devoted, but they 
were not the Puritan customs. There are 
more Jews in Boston today than there 
were Christians in that city at the begin- 
ning of the last century, and Roman 
Catholics outnumber Protestants. These 
conditions are not less marked in other 
great American cities. New York, for ex- 
ample, contains the largest Jewish com- 
munity ever gathered in any city in the 
world ancient or modern. It is also rea- 
sonably entitled to be called a Roman 
Catholic city, while many other forms 
of religion have a foothold unrecognized 
by those who estimate it asa Godless city. 
The eighteen languages spoken there sixty 
years ago have increased to sixty-six, and 
in one public school it is said that twenty- 
nine languages and dialects are used. 

In the face of these conditions it is 
the plain duty of Puritan and of all 
Protestant Christians to avoid divisions 
and contentions among themselves. Sec- 
tarian rivalries are worse than follies 
now. Itis no less their wisdom to cherish 
@ tolerant spirit toward all their fellow- 
citizens who worship God, and to consider 
thoughtfully the matters in which they 
are agreed and how far fellowship can be 
fostered through recognized points of con- 
tact. Are not those whom we have been 
used to call aliens American citizens? 
Have not most of them shown the capac- 
ity for developing a noble spirit of patri- 
otism? Do they not contribute valuable 
elements to national character which the 
Paritans did not furnish? Is not the am- 
bition of selfish men and cliques who 
would seize the reins of government as 
hostile to those whom we have called 
aliens as to ourselves, and is it not neces. 
sary to unite all lovers of good govern- 
ment against them? 

It is perhaps the greatest duty of those 
who cherish their Puritan ancestry to 
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have faith in men as men and as children 
of God. There were other people as pro- 
foundly religious as the Hebrew Chris- 
tians and many of them became noble 
witnesses to the Christian faith. There 
were servants of God in the seventeenth 
century as loyal to him as the English 
Puritans were. There are peoples of 
many lands in America today who are 
contributing elements of high value to 
the Christian character of the nation. 
To educate these people wisely, and to 
bring them into the unity of a religious 
as well as a civic fellowship is a great 
task and one which every man who has 
faith in God may undertake with hope and 
courage. 


Not Wanted—a Moral Ulcer in 
New England 


A group of capitalists, horse breeders 
and sportsmen, now owning tracks in the 
Middle States, which resorts are known 
to be corrupters of society and plunder- 
ers of the people, have swiftly, stealthily 
and—as they believe—securely planted 
themselves in New England, near the 
mill towns of the Merrimac Valley and 
near enough to Boston, Salem, Lynn and 
Lowell to tempt sporting and gambling 
folk to do evil. 

There are few more sinister incidents 
in our recent New England history than 
the way in which Mr. Belmont and his 
coterie of “friends of fine horse breed- 
ing’? have come into the State of New 
Hampshire, begun to erect at Salem 
(What an irony in nomenclature!) a vast 
racing and gambling outfit, and induced 
the state legislature to grant a charter 
which gives the race-track proprietors 
absolute exemption from all state or 
local police supervision, and in short 
sets up in the heart of New England an 
infernal contrivance for debauching mor- 
als and enriching the few at the expense 
of the many. 

No doubt some of the legislators were 
deceived, others were careless or somno- 
lent, and a few among the leaders were 
probably bribed into acquiescence. Emi- 
nent legal talent as usual sold itself for 
lucre and aided in the betrayal of thestate; 
corporations of various kinds that will 
profit pecuniarily by the new enterprise 
aidei in lubricating the passage of the 
bill through the legislature ; and the press 
of New England, in the main, has been 
quiescent because interested in promot- 
ing sport and the increase of circulation 
that comes from sport mania, and there- 
fore has not told the constituency most 
vitally interested what has been done at 
Concord and at Salem. 

Political conditions in New Hampshire 
and the relations between predatory cor- 
porate wealth and its legislature have not 
been so savory of late years that this new 
revelation can fail to accentuate a de- 
mand for some housecleaning there as 
well as in Ohio and Pennsylvania. As 
ex-Senator William E. Chandler says: ~ 
“The boss of the race track may be the 
king of Salem, but not being the King of 
Righteousness, he will not be a king of 
peace. Satan’s kingdom is tumbling down 
in various parts of the country and will 
not be rebuilt in New Hampshire. Old 
forms of vice may long resist demolition; 
this new one will not take possession of 
the state, even with certain all-powerfal 
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influences working for its enthronement.’’ 
There is a reserve of state pride and loy- 
alty to fundamental righteousness in the 
Granite State which can be counted on in 
this emergency, we believe. 

We bespeak co-operation with the com- 
mittee of twelve, of which President 
Tucker of Dartmouth College is a mem- 
ber. It is working for a legislation which 
will put the state on record as loyal to its 
best traditions. If a special session of 
the legislature is needed, then no ques- 
tion of expense should stand in the way. 





The Relay-Race of Life 
(Prayer Meeting Topic*) 


The apostile’s figure of a race fixes our 
eyes upon the victor and passes over those 
who fail. All run—the prize is but for 
one. Therefore, say some of the foolish 
folk who like to take a metaphor as if it 
were a philosophy of life, there is an ele- 
ment of selfishness in a religion in which 
the victory of one is the disappointment 
of many. Now in the best days of the 
Greek games every contestant was there 
as the representative of his own city and 
that city celebrated his victory and la- 
mented his defeat as if it had been that of 
every citizen. The true Christian motto 
is that no man liveth to himself. Heaven 
and earth are interested in our victory or 
defeat. - 

We have, however, a wider metaphor. 
Life is a race, but a relay race, where he 
who starts comes at the end of his first 
strength to where another waits to carry 
on the effort. He, in his turn, shall find 
@ waiting successor and pass on to him 
the opportunity and the endeavor. The 
goal is out of sight, but the successor 
never fails when we have reached the 
end of our own course. We are liuks in 
a chain of runners toward the goal. The 
figure is still a figure, but how rich in 
suggestion of personal responsibility and 
community of work. 

However far we go back in history we 
can nowhere find the first runner in this 
relay race of man. And when our atten- 
tion is fastened upon some one stretch of 
the course, as, for example, when we 
think of the Pilgrim Fathers or the mis- 
sionary apostles of Europe or the first dis- 
ciples of our Lord, we discover how far 
along they were already, and how much 
they owed their predecessors. However 
we may value our own stage of civiliza- 


- tion and our own message to the world, 


self-satisfaction perishes at the first 
real estimate of proportion between our 
own contribution and the whole result 
achieved through centuries of toil and 
thought. To run alone would be our des- 
Olation. It is our glory that we have 
part in the long roll where the faith and 
attainment of God’s sons are written. 
Those who have ended their part in the 
long relay-race of man are our example 
and our incitation—the cloud of sympa- 
thetic witnesses, who watch the course. 
The thought of those who wait to take 


from us the joy of running makes us glad- 


and sober. Have the virtues and ideals 
of the fathers suffered nothing in our 
hands? Is the victory in no danger be- 
cause we have loitered by the way? 
Must our successors toil and strain and 
suffer beyond their need to make up for 
our selfish lingering? The forewarnings 


are abundant, the reward is great, the 
time is short. Today we are in the run- 
ning, tomorrow our part may be ended, 
another will be speeding on with what we 
give and the record of our failure or suc- 
cess will be written down without a hope 
of change. 





* Topic for Dec. 17-23. Forefathers’ Day—The 
Relay-race of Life. Heb. 11; 32 40; 12: 1-6; 1 or. 
10: 1-13. The light the fathers handed on Our 
inheritance and opportunity. Handirg it on unim- 
paired to those who shall come after us. 





In Brief 


Blessed be the man or woman whose Christ- 
mas bounty reaches out toward lonely, ubscure 
and unfortunate folk. Nut all of them are 
poor. 





Sentiment for relics stil! abides in New Eng- 
land, as the uprising against the Secretary of 
the Navy’s suggestions relative to demolition 
of the old Constitution now lying at the Boston 
Navy Yard shows. 





Send a sprig of holly or a bright card or just 
@ little note warm with good will to the old 
schoolmate, the business comrade of other 
days, that kinsman from whom you have not 
heard for months. Christmas is remembrance 
time. 





The leading rival candidates for the place 
of lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts spent 
$60,000 between them in the recent election. 
Such a record is prophetic of trouble for de- 
mocracy unless it proves to be a warning cry- 
ing, ** Halt!’’ 





In several cities the proposition is seriously 
discussed of having a referendum on the 
question as to whether or not certain temper- 
ance and other laws shall be enforced. It 
might be as well to have a general law in- 
structing public officers how to discriminate 
between laws enacted for enforcement and 
laws put on the statute-books for the popular 
expression of sentiment. 





Chairman Armstrong of the New York Leg- 
islative Investigating Committee coined a pen- 
etrating and terse phrase recently when he 
said, referring to business in the lingo of foot- 
ball, ‘“‘ We want more open play and less mass 
play with secret signals.” He also said, what 
is worth pondering, ‘* We need a minimum of 
legislation with a maximum of publicity.” 
Light, abundant light, cleanses society as well 
as individuals. 





We are having on every hand now evidence 
that salaries have been paid and incomes have 
come to certain men in business which they 
neither earned nor were able to spend in 
ethical ways. Mr. Schwab suddenly became 
vastly wealthy, gambled his way across Eu- 
rope, went to Monte Carlo, and out he had to 
go from the Steel [rust management. Now 
Mr. Corey, his successor’s, position in the 
Steel Company has become precarious, be- 
cause he has run counter to our standards of 
morality. 





The membership of Central Church, Brook- 
lyn, which under Dr. Cadman’s leadership 
has grown from 1,590 to 2,164, has become 
so large and so widely scattered that he has 
been led to recommend the division of the 
parish into twelve districts, to each of which 
a deacon shall be assigned, with a corps of 
visitors under his direction who are to report 
all eases of sickness, need, default in attend- 
ance and indifference. This d aconate cer- 
tainly will be something more than ornamental 
and advisory. 





Weare asked from time to time, and espe- 


-Gially about the time fur annual reports of the 


churches, to say of some cuu ch that it is 
prospering, is not in debt, has had several 
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additions during the year, is harmonious; 
that its pastor is a good preacher, an able 
leader and beloved by the whole congrega- 
tion. We are glad to announce that the 
majority of those in the Congregational de- 
nomination deserve to be included in the 
catalogue which we would willingly print if 
our space wcuuld permit. 





Now while Forefathers’ Day orations are. 
being prepared, here are two sentences from 
a speaker of experience, taken from the Uni- 
versalist Leader, which if carefully pondered 
by orators will do good to them and to those 
who hear them: 


Fan that is imprompto, that springs out of 
the occasion or is enc »untéred on the highway 
of serious speech, is relished by an unper- 
verted taste and enlivensthescene. But jokes 
and stories laboriously hunted up and dragged 
in callo abtarto, without pertinency or excuse, 
just because it is fancied that something funny 
belongs to the occasion and must be said, how- 
ever irrelevant, are even worse than the plati- 
tudes in which they are environed. 





The Swedenborgian, or New Church people, 
have as great a grievance as Unitarians in 
having been refused admission to the Inter- 
Church Conference on Federation, bat they 
have not complained. Still, the New Church 
Messenger says the New Church is the only 
one that believes that Jesus is not one of three 
divine persons, but that he is himself the 
Father and the Son and that from him pro- 
ceeds the Holy Spirit. It adds, ** While we 
rejoice when the Lord is exalted as divine, yet 
it is evident that among those who sincerely 
believe in the Divinity, they have not been led 
into- the light of the genuine doctrine «f the 
Word.” So it is possible to believe too much 
as well as to» little ab ut the deity of Jusus to. 
satisfy the officers of the conference. 





Personalia 


John Bunyan’s anvil sold at auction in Lon- 
don last week brought £255. 


Marshal Oyama had a magnificent reception 
in Tokyo last week, equaling that given Ad- 
miral Togo, who, by the way, will visit us next. 
year with his fleet. 

Congressman William Alden Smith of Mich- 
igan has taken an unusual and admirable stand 
so that he may be freer to vote in an unprej- 
udiced way on the prublems affecting railways 
now before Congress. He has sold his railway. 
stocks. 


Rev. C. W. Gordon (Ralph Connor) has of- 
fered to give $500 to every Presbyterian con- 
gregation in the Synod of British Colombia 
and A'barta that will organize an institutional 
church and raise $1,500 for the purpose. A 
good use of book royalties. 


Pope Pius X. has ordered a collection of 
President Roosevelt’s speeches and state pa- 
pers translated into Italian in order that he 
may study them for purposes of information 
and wisdom in shaping an important coming 
deliverance of his own on social problems. 


Miss Helen M. Gould gives away each year 
in various charities fully half a million dollars, 
She is assisted in selecting the objects of her 
gifts and in distributing them by Miss Eliza- 
beth Altman, a young Vassar graduate. The 
wisdom of their distribution is generally con- 
ceded. 

Ex-Ambassador Porter declines to accept 
remuneration from Congress for expense in- 
curred in recovering the body of Commodore. 
Paul Jones, but hopes that Congress will gen- 
erously provide for adornment and enrichment 
of the crypt at Annapolis where Jones’s body 
now lies. 

After concluding a series of meetings in 
Albany, N. Y., where there were a number 
of decisions for Christ at each service, Dr. 
Dawson sailed for England on the Kaiser Wil- 
helm If. on Tuesday of this week. He expects. 
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to return on the Amerika on Jan. 11, opening 
his mission at Washington on Jan. 13. Thence 
he goes to Kansas City for Jan. 28. During his 
absence in England he requests that all letters 
should be addressed to care W. Dawson, 31 
Grace Court, Brooklyn, N. Y., who will, with 
Dr. Hillis, have charge of his correspondence 
arising from various missions not yet finally 
arranged. Dr. Dawson speaks at the Y. M. 
C. A. State Convention at Troy, Feb. 22-24. 
The month of March is still to be finally allot- 
ted. On April 1-10 he holds a mission at St. 
Paul, on the invitation of Dr. S. G. Smith, and 
later goes to Eau Claire, Wis. 





The Immigration Conference in 
New York 


BY REV. FRANK W. MERRICK, PH. D. 
Chairman of the National Council's Industrial Committee 


The National Civic Federation, formed half 
a dozen years ago, through its executive com- 
mittee, composed one third each of represen- 
tatives of employers, employees and the general 
public, has given intelligent and disinterested 
service to the people. Through its state bod- 
ies, as well as through its general executive 
committee, especially at industrial centers, it 
has been an effective conciliator. One of its 
favorite methods is to call together from all 
parts of the country and from every social 
class, men who have a right to spe:k upon the 
large, practical questions of the day. Four 
years ago it held an Industrial Conference; 
it has just held the Immigration Conference, 
and it will soon provide another on municipal 
ownership of public utilities. 

The five hundred and seventeen delegates 
present at the Immigration Conference last 
week represented boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce, various philanthropic, indus- 
trial and educational institutions, as well as 
many states of the Union, each state having 
been invited through its governor to send ten 
delegates. If variety of opinion and interest, 
as well as numbers, contributes to safety in 
the decisions of counselors, the conference 
gave no one any occasion for alarm. 

Of course, irritating, foolish, voluble re- 
marks were made Some people talk, as some 
pray, to be seen of men. This conference had 
its share of this element. We heard without 
listening, and thought, for the time, about 
something else. Others talked who had much 
to say, and they said it well; while still others 
who likewise had something to say, kept still 
and contented themselves with a quiet, earnest 
word to one or more members of that import- 
ant committee that drafted the result of the 
conference. As a whole, however, just criti- 
cisms are few and deserved commendations 
are many. 

To me, the most interesting features of the 
conference were: 

1. Its flexible, modern methods. The Na- 
tional Civic Federation did not present a pro- 
gram worked out to the smallest detail. It 
wisely kept its hand on the lever, but it left 
much to be provided after the first session had 
begun. Two committees—one on rules and 
program, another on resolutions—attended to 
all matters of daily detail. The extempo- 
raneous element in the program was large. 
Moreover, every state and every territory had 
one delegate on the committee on resolutions, 
and besides, ten members-at large were added. 
Not a few of the delegates, doubtless, came 
with preconceived opinions, some of which 
were false and were not effaced, yet this un- 
fortunate fact was not due to any failure on 
the part of the Federation to provide the con- 
ference with data. 

Organization was hardly completed before 
Commissioner.General Sargent gave us the 
latest Government statistics of Immigration, 
and supplemented them with such inferences 
and recommendations as he felt should be pre- 
sented. Then came the memorable visit to 
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Ellis Island where the difficult and delicate 
service of the United States in dealing with 
the migrating peoples of other countries is 
carried on with intelligence and kindness. 
This experience provided by the inductive 
method some of the material for the three 
sessions on the second day of the conference. 

2. Its wide range of suggestion. The ex- 
clusionist, the restrictionist, the regulation- 
ist, the migrationist were each heard. One 
proposed a large increase in the amount of the 
head tax, another wanted “‘a poor physique 
clause’? added to the present law, another 
proposed an educational test, several sug- 
gested a rigid examination of emigrants by 
our Government’s officials at ports of embark- 
ation as well as at the port of entry, others 
proposed a longer period of probation for the 
immigrant than now obtains, and eventual 
naturalization not by the state courts, but by 
the Federal courts only; and one delegate, who 
evidently spurned all these suggestions as 
valueless, advanced the idea that every one had 
a natural right to take up his residence in the 
world wherever he chose. Many gave large 
place to the question of the distribution of 
immigrants as an imperative need, but threw 
little light upon practical ways of providing 
for the distribution. 

3. Its fair spirit. The special pleader for a 
class was at the conference, but he was in a 
small minority. The various chairmen of the 
sessions and the members as a whole seemed 
bent on giving every speaker, and every type 
of opinion, free expression. This spirit was 
genuinely evident in the sympathetic hearing 
given Mr. Poon Chew, the Chinese editor from 
San Francisco, in the prolonged applause fol- 
lowing his address, and especially in the gift 
to him of an opportunity for which he did not 
ask, to reply to aspersions upon his people. 
More than once, when fearfally bored by the 
repetitious the unfair and the unthinking, the 
conference endured with patience and hope. 

4. Its aim and result. The attempt of the 
conference to put in form the general senti- 
ment of the people of our country as to closer 
inspection of immigration has been achieved, 
for the result reached by the committee on 
resolutions embodies approval of President 
Roosevelt’s recent recommendations, suggests 
specific reasonable amendments to our present 
immigration laws, indorses the plan of exam- 
ining emigrants at their homes or at ports of 
embarkation by our Government’s representa- 
tives, encourages distribution of immigrants 
as far as practicable to the less thickly settled 
portions of our country where they are needed 
and desired, advocates the gift of larger powers 
of discretion to the commissioner general of 
immigration, recommends that naturalization 
certificates should contain a description of the 
persons to be naturalized, and suggests the 
appointment by the President of a commis- 
sion to investigate the subject of immigration 
in all its bearings and to report its findings 
and recommendations to the President. 

If the ethical note was not always apparent 
in the addresses from the platform it is at 
least latent in these moderate recommenda- 
tions; and we may expect that the same con- 
clusions of this conference will have an im- 
portant influence upon Congressional opinion 
and action. The cosmopolitan character of 
this conference and its conservative sugges- 
tions strengthen this conviction. 





In New Jersey 


The evangelistic campaign in progress in 
this state, under Dr. Chapman and about 
forty evangelists, besides several thousand 
helpers, has caused a remarkable stirring of 
the churches in nearly forty cities and towns, 
and in some cases has reached many non- 
churchgoers. 

In Paterson, Jersey City, Newark, Mont- 
clair and many other towns throughout the 


state, there has undoubtedly been a deepening - 


of the life of the churches, and a general in- 
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terest in religion uncommon outside them. It 
is true that many ministers and laymen have 
hesitated as to the usefulness of the so called 
old-time revival methods for today, or their 
adaptability to some, at least, of our New 
Jersey towns. This attitude has no doubt 
made it up-hill work for the evangelists. Yet 
reports from Paterson, Newark, and other 
points indicate that even those who first 
doubted the advisability of the movement 
have generally found that there has been a 
genuine revival of spiritual life both within 
and outside the churches. Some of the hearti- 
est words of approval are fron men who at 
first were doubtful and even somewhat open 
in their opposition to the movement. 

In Montclair the meetings, under Dr. Os- 
trom, have grown in power from the first; 
there has been such unity among ministers, 
such hearty co-operation among laymen of all 
the churches, as has greatly elevated the reli- 
gious life of thetown. The meeting for men 
only was remarkable, bringing out many 
whom the church people did not even know, 
some of whom were moved to accept Christ. 
The meetings for young people were largely 
atended, but the response, while good in its 
way, some feel was a little too wholesale to 
indicate a traly deep spiritual movement, 
when entire audiences of boys or of boys and 
girls, were induced to rise en masse to indicate 
their stand for the Master. The meeting for 
the aged in Montclair was probably the most 
remarkable and the most spiritual of all; but 
it signified fellowship rather than regenera- 
tion. 

In the Oranges union meetings were held 
among more than forty churches of all denomi- 
nations, but these were independent of the 
Chapman movement, the ministers there not 
desiring the methods of the old-time revival. 

The music and hymns used were of too low 
a standard for best results in such a town as 
Montclair, and the effect was noticeably unfor- 
tuna‘e. But the meetings, as a whole, are 
doing much good over the state. It is too 
early to tabulate results as to numbers con- 
verted, but there seem to be many genuine 
conversions, even in saloon meetings, as in 
Paterson, and in theater meetings, as in New- 
ark. H. P. 


After Dr. Dawson in 
Schenectady 


A successful ten-day mission under the 
leadership of Dr. W. J. Dawson has been 
completed in Schenectady. From the first, 
decisions for Christ were made. At theinitial 
Sunday evening meeting twenty cards were 
signed and at all succeeding services definite 
results were witnessed. No evangelist before 
has so thoroughly interested the intellectual 
and cultured people of the city. The ministers 
are delighted over the outcome. Yet the 
visible results, though great, are little com- 
pared with the stimalus which has been given 
every Christian, impelling him toward fuller 
consecration. As Dr. Dawson leaves, we feel 
that the work is just started and that we shall 
reap much from the precious seed-sowing just 
completed. Remarkable conversions have 
taken place, one in particular, concerning 
which the ministers agree that on account of 
the high standing of the individual referred 
to, his intellectual attainments and wide in- 
fluence, his conversion alone was worth the 
cost in money and energy of the entire mis- 
sion. It is not uncommon in the casé of 
evangelistic endeavors, to feel that the bottom 
drops out of everything when the meetings are 
ended and the missioner has departed. Just 
the opposite effect is produced by the work of 
Dr. Dawson. One feels, after hearing these 
earnest sermons and telling appeals, that 
nothing is left for him but hard earnest work 
for Jesus Christ. Gladly will we welcome 
back to our city this man of God effectively 
used in the building up of the charches and 
gaining converts to Jesus Christ. «. R. L. 
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The Effect of the Modern Nature-Movement upon Religious Belief 


The Beneficial Results of the Love and Study of the World in Which We Dwell 


By Rev. HERBERT K, JB 


Oonaregational Pastor at Kent, Ct., and Author of Wild Wings, ete. 


Daring the last quarter of a century 
there has been among civilized mankind 
@ great awakening of interest in all things 
pertaining to nature. It is one of the 
notable signs of the times. In part, it is 
a recognition of a physiological necessity 
that a complex and nerve-destroying civ- 
ilization has made a return to nature im- 
perative. Yetitis far more thana revival 
of outdoor sports. People are thought- 
fully studying the various manifestations 
of nature, dnd are finding keen delight in 
so doing. This is notably true of the 
more intellectual classes of society. Few 
great and successful men or women can 
be found in all departments of achieve- 
ment who do not have some special inter- 
ests in this direction. Nature-studies are 
taught in the schools under the pres- 
ent realization that inductive reasoning 
through observation and grasping of the 
meaning of the various phenomena is one 
of the most essential equipments of a 
well-ordered mind. 

It -is difficult to believe that any great 
movement of human thought, or change 
of emphasis, will not have direct and im- 
portant effect upon any realm so funda- 
mental and vital as that of religious be- 
lief. Especially is it likely, since religion 
in all ages has drawn much of its inspira- 
tion from nature, that any such move- 
ment could not fail to have an important 
effect upon the religious conceptions of 
the present generations. 


WHEN THE LEAVEN BEGAN TO WORK 


The modern popular interest in nature 
had its beginning, probably, in America, 
with the writings and paintings of Audu- 


. bon and Wilson about the fourth decade 


of the nineteenth century, but it was not 
till the seventies, under the influence of 
Darwin, Wallace and Huxley, with their 
unfolding of the evolutionary hypothesis, 
that nature.study began to be really pop- 
ular. About that time various specialists 
entered the field to popularize their re- 
spective branches—Gray in botany, Daw- 
son, Hitchcock and Shaler in geology, 
Scudder in entomology, Samuels in orni- 
thology, and others. During the seven- 
ties and eighties the leaven was at work 
which during the last twelve to fifteen 
years has resulted in the most remarkable 
output of popular material about nature, 
both as books and in magazines, that the 
world has ever known. The perfection 
of the pictorial arts and of the methods 
of reproduction have greatly aided in 
this. 

Contemporaneously with this move- 
ment have come about notable changes 
in religious thought and life, owing to 
the working of various causes which it is 
not for the present purpose to specify. 
Most talked of among all has been the 
influence of the philosophy of the hy- 
pothesis of evolution. This discussion, 
with its oft-time heated arguments, has 
overshadowed the recognition of the 
effect, more subtle, yet no less real, of 
the general interest in nature and ‘the 
turning to outdoor life. This effect, 


taking place like the gradual return of 
spring, with no noise or flourish of trum- 
pets, has been tremendous and far-reach- 
ing, in fact, epoch.making, we may well 
believe. 


THE DECLINE OF THE SECTARIAN SPIRIT 


No sign of the times in religious life 
and thought is more remarkable than the 
recent decline of the sectarian, contro- 
versial spirit. With the large mass of 
the younger generation the sectarian 
spirit is practically dead. It is absolutely 
impossible to revive many of the old con- 
troversies, which now seem unimportant 
and even petty; they do not appeal to the 
present generation as either vital or in- 
teresting. At fhe same time the denomi- 
nations and churches are not decaying, or 
even losing ground. The present em- 
phasis is largely upon practical religious 
life and character, and upon the -great 
fundamental principles of universal reli- 
gious faith. The churches are unc»n- 
sciously being drawn together and being 
merged into a practically uniform type. 

While this trend is doubtless the re- 
sultant of several causes, it may well be 
that one of the chief of these is the pres- 
ent nature renaissance, which, like that 
of the early Middle Ages, is to have very 
far reaching effects, of which this decay 
of sectarian prejudice and animosity is 
one. This has been brought about in 
part by the growing passion for reality 
induced by the love of nature, as distinct 
from the artificial. The laws and proc- 
esses of nature, as shown in their results, 
are recognized as sublime, admirable and 
permanent, whereas the devisings of man 
may be very much to the contrary. Hu- 
man institutions and schemes of thought 
are subjected to comparison with the 
workings of the natural law, and are 
sometimes felt to be unreal, or at least 
non-essential. Religion is recognized as 
a@ basal instinct, ordained in nature, but 
the particular variations of religious form 
or belief do not appeal to the nature- 
lover as essential or of any unique va- 
lidity. 


“REALITY, FRATERNITY, SIMPLICITY 


The claims of various organizations to 
infallibility, supreme authority, sole apos- 
tolic succession, or as alone holding say- 
ing truth, appear to the observer of nature 
simply ignorant and ridiculous. Deeply 
religious himself, and reverent in spirit— 
as I think that students and lovers of 
nature in very large measure tend to be 
—he respects genuine religious feeling in 
others, but discounts the importance or 
supremacy of any one form or type. Any 
sincere religious conviction is respected 
if it be intelligent and tolerant. Nothing 
is harder to forgive and respect than 
bigotry and narrowness. But those who 
are in the right spirit seeking to know 
and do the will of God are recognized as 
truly brethren. Thus are the fences 
thrown down. 

In ‘this way the note of reality runs 
into that of fraternity, of common in- 


terest. This comes about in another way 
as well, that in nature there is an evident 
bond of unity, which is felt even beyond 
the boundaries of the human kind. Na- 
ture gives the impression of being one 
vast unified system, in which each indi- 
vidual is correlated as a part. Every liv- 
ing thing thrives upon the same elements, 
rejoices in the same surroundings, has 
largely the same community of interests, 
Insensibly one grows into a measure of 
fellowship even with the lower forms of 
life, and notably with the races or indi- 
viduals of his own species. There is one 
Creator and Father of all, and all are one 
inhim. The more one grows into sym- 
pathy with nature, the more do the artifi- 
cial distinctions of sect, race, education 
or property disappear. Indeed it becomes 
impossible for a real naturalist to be a 
bigot. The more that hothouse clerics 
clamor or denounce, the worse it is for 
their cause. 

The only appeal which can touch the 
nature-lover is on the basis of fraternity, 
reality and simplicity. This feeling has 
helped to revolutionize the whole trend 
of preaching, and of oratory in general, 
during the last few decades. The orotund 
manner, the categorical marshaling of 
platitudes, the straining at effect by an 
amplitied verbosity receives but scant in- 
terest or respect. The demand is for 
facts, simply and naturally stated, and 
that ideas shall be presented in a spirit of 
the broadest tolerance for the honest 
thought of others. 

This spirit and insight into the realities 
of nature, also tend to discount the vari- 
ous claims to saving validity in ceremo- 
nies, forms or sacraments. The nature- 
lover respects the deeper truths which 
the forms represent, and can recognize 
their impressiveness upon many minds 
in the deepening of religious and moral 
conviction; yet they are, after all, but 
the husk around the kernel of the wheat. 
As he thrills under the varied and im- 
pressive displays of the divine majesty, 
power and omniscience, it becomes more 
and more impossible for him to believe 
that the infinitely inferior spectacles, 
trappings or paradings of man, elaborated, 
it may be, by a cloistered priesthood, are 
more than a matter of personal taste in 
the attempted suggestion of truth, and 
he rejects, even with feelings of con- 
tempt, any effort to hound him into an 
acceptance of these as essential to real 
religious life and sentiment. Hence his 
fellowship and sympathies are not hammed 
in by any narrow boundaries. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES 
VINDICATED 


The love and study of nature seemed to 
have helped to lead to a general accept- 
ance, within the recent decades, of the 
doctrine of the divine immanence, and 
hence of the universal Fatherhood of 
God. Every atom of nature conveys the 
impression of infinite resource and skill 
and suggests the unlimited mind. God is 
in all his works, and is everywhere sug- 
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gested. The conclusion is inevitably en- 
forced, through insight into the natural 
economy, that God, who is intimately 
related to all his works, is very intimately 
related to the highest developed form of 
intelligence and life as found in man, and 
in every man. Every human being par- 
takes to a considerable degree, of the 
powers and understanding of the Infinite, 
and hence every one is vitally and closely 
akin with God. This conclusion is forced 
upon him entirely apart from any “au- 
thority.”” It helps to commend to him 
the authority—that is, reality—of the 
Bible, in that the Biblical writers to some 
extent seem to recognize this evident 
truth, even though some of them also 
make another use—not necessarily con- 
tradictory—of the idea of the divine 
fatherhood in a special ethical sense. 
The term “father” has but a limited 
human analogy—and it can be only an 
analogy—the most intimate one that our 
present knowledge commands, of the tre- 
mendous truth of man’s vital relation 
with God. Our present knowledge of 
nature does not, to be sure, make clear 
and lay bare the mystery of the Divine 
Being, but it does tend to make the stu- 
dent reverent and conscious of as vital a 
relation with God as any theology has 
ever suggested. The philosophy of evolu- 
tion suggests that the higher we rise in 
the scale of personality, character, in- 
telligence, the more intimately we may 
come into relations with Him to whom 
we are so vitally related in the stage of 
being to which we have progressed. 


AVERSION TO CLOSE DEFINITION 


The evident mystery of nature tends to 
make the observer reluctant to embark 
upon positive and dogmatic definitions 
of some of the controverted points which 
have found expression in the form of 
creeds and decisions of councils. Such 
is any exact definition of the Trinity. 
Jesus Christ appeals to the multitudes 
of reverent naturalists as a being re- 
markably in harmony and sympathy with 
nature, and who, by his profound knowl- 
edge of natural law was far in advance of 
his age, and, being thus in harmony with 
the divine plan and will, was able to do 
what man has even yet failed to accom- 
plish. So great a mind is accepted as a 
competent guide in religious faith. Yet 
to define his personality and describe ex- 
actly his relations with God are matters 
in which the nature-lover, awed by the 
mystery of the universe, feels incom- 
petent to dogmatize. The anathemas of 
councils or churches in reference to this 
or that dogmatic statement simply serve 
to disgust and repel, and help to put many 
who are deeply reverent and religious out 
of sympathy with organized religion. 

The problem of sin, as might be ex- 
pected, is viewed from the standpoint of 
the natural law, in the widest sense. 
While certain problems of casuistry as 
to the sinfulness or otherwise of certain 
acts remain as open questions, study of 
nature tends to enforce views that are 
severely old fashioned in their severity. 
Nature is remorseless in her punishment 
of the violation of her laws, and no one 
perceives more clearly than the naturalist 
that “‘the wages of sin is death.” It is 
easier, in fact, for him to see how sinis 
punished than how it may be forgiven. 
Yet he does believe in the possibility of 
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forgiveness, if the wrong be abandoned 
in time, in that there is an evident cura- 
tive process in nature by which restora- 
tion is accomplished from injuries not 
too profound. But the constant tend- 
ency of nature-love is toward righteous- 
ness through the incessant preaching of 
the terrors in nature against violations 
of law. 

Salvation, in this view, is found in obedi- 
ence to law in harmony with the divine 
will. The only right attitude for the in- 
dividual becomes that of seeking the truth 
and of being ever obedient in spirit and 
in action to the vision that may be ac- 
corded. 

The means of knowledge of a saving, 
uplifting faith are found in the convic- 
tions of truth which are given to the 
honest, reverent, seeking soul, likewise 
in the open pages of nature, and again in 
the testimony of the experience of earth’s 
best and noblest souls. The teachings of 
Jesus are reverenced because he showed 
himself worthy to instrpct in that he 
truly communed with Eternal Truth. 
The Bible is reverenced, not as a mirac- 
ulous or final announcement of all truth, 
but as a true record of the consensus of 
experience of the highest thought of the 
best and noblest of our _race in their 
efforts to know God. Naturalists today 
do not expect any supernatural accuracy 
in matters of science on the part of these 
early writers, but are recognizing their 
genuineness as witnesses to life’s true 
and noblest attitude. There is practical 
unanimity among thinkers of this class 
that salvation is health of being, right- 
ness of character and attitude, and that 
it is not monopolized or solely dispensed 
by any one religious form or organization. 

In reference to the great problems of 
the future state, if any, natural science 
does not profess to afford any new light. 
But if I read the signs aright, there is a 
strong hopefulness, to say the least, yes 
even assurance, that in some way or other 
human consciousness, and perhaps all 
consciousness, is continuous and imper- 
ishable. There is a great fund of life, of 
vital essence, of consciousness—however 
it may be described—a great cycle of 
existence, which forever persists. Matter 
is indestructible; it is but the external 
form which changes. Dissolution of the 
human body is not necessarily destruc- 
tion. We may be changed, be merged, 
but in view of the great ocean of throb- 
bing, recrudescent life, to be dead is un- 
thinkable. Even the Redeemer did not 
explain in detail, and no one else has 
been able. But he did stand for the fact 
of the life immortal, and man, com- 
muning with nature, feeling the throb- 
bings of the great heart of the universe, 
is confident that he can never drift apart 
therefrom and that his hope shall not be 
lost. 





One tangible outcome of the Inter.Church 
Conference on Federation is the volume soon 
to be issued containing the nearly one hun- 
dred addresses made, among which were a 
number of exceptional value in their bearing 
on vital problems now before the churches, 
The book, a large octavo volume, will appear 
early in 1906 and will be delivered anywhere 
in the United States for $2, the price jast cov- 
ering the cost. Copies may be ordered of 
William T. Demarest, 90 Bible House, New 
York, and the edition will be limited to the 
number. of copies subscribed for in advance. 


Closet and Altar 


SYMPATHY 


Rejoice with them that rejoice; weep 
with them that weep. 





It was the beginning of all religion 
that she taught them in this faith, this 
friendliness. Every soul wants some one 
to come to; itis easy to pass from the 
experience of human sympathy to the 
thought of the Divine; without it the Di- 
vine has never been revealed—A. D. T. 
Whitney. 





For love reveals, love sees, love breaks 
the bars, love reads the secrets both of 
man and God.—G. H. Morrison. 


There is a beautiful Rabbinical story 
that when Moses was tending Jethro’s 
flocks in Midian, a kid went astray. He 
sought it and found it drinking at a spring. 
“Tnou art weary,” he said, and lifted it 
on his shoulders and carried it home. 
And God said to him: ‘‘ Since thou hast 
had pity for a man’s beast, thou shalt be 
the shepherd of Israel, My flock.” —David 
Smith. 








Nor lack I friends, long tried and near and 
dear, 
Whose love is round me like this atmosphere, 
Warm, soft and golden. For such gifts to me 
What shall I render, O my God, to Thee? 
Let me not dwell upon my lighter share 
Of pain and ill that human life must bear; 
Save me from selfish pining: let my heart, 
Drawn from itself in sympathy, forget 
The bitter longings of a vain regret, 
The anguish of its own peculiar smart. 
Remembering others, as I have today, 
In their great sorrows—let me live alway 
Not for myself alone, but have a part, 
Such as a frail and erring spirit may, 
In love which is of Thee, and which indeed 
Thou art. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


That is the way with Jesus. With that 
imperishable tact he found himself with 
the sorrowful sisters of Bethany. 
not weep for them, he wept with them. 
Oh, if you have the power of weeping 
with the mourner you can minister 
comfort which passes all philosophy, a 
comfort which all your principles of re- 
ligion cannot give.—Robert F. Horton. 





How much the sum of human happiness. 
in the world is due to this one feeling— 
sympathy!—F. W. Robertson. 


What have I, My Father, which I 
have not received from Thee? Nor 
hast Thou given carelessly or with- 
out adding the immeasurable gift of 
sympathetic love. Thou art not far 
away, not lapped in dreaming ease, 
forgetful of Thy children. As Thou 
hast taken thought—as Thow hast 
upheld and guided me, so let me think 
with kindly sympathy and fellow- 
feeling of my brothers in their sorrow 
and their joy. So may I draw near 
to Thee and be made like Thee. 
Yet, Lord, when I think upon the 
sorrows of the earth let it be for 
strength of action and not for weak- 
ness of an idle grief. Nor let me hurt 
my power to help my neighbor b 
mere imagination of the sorrows whi 
I cannot reach. So let me carry even 
through my troubled hours a cheerful 
face io witness of Thy sympathy and 
love. In the name of Christ. Amen. 
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He did . 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


207. Is the present tendency of thought 
toward the separation or unification of sci- 
ence and religion?—H. H. D. (Ohio.) 

If the question means, are we coming to 
distinguish more clearly the problems of sci- 
ence and the problems of religion?—it would 
have to be said that the tendency was 
toward separation; but if the inquiry is 
rather, whether men are coming to see that 
the conclusions of science and of religion are 
not necessarily antagonistic, the tendency, it 
seems to me, is clearly toward unification. 


208. 1. God is in nature, but nature is cer- 
tainly not consciously intelligent; is man the 
conscious expression of God, or is the con- 
scious intelligence of God a transcendent 
spirit? 2. How could one reconcile the love 
of God with physical horrors, such as Mt. 
Pelee’s eruption, the destruction of Pompeii, 
wrecks at sea, etc.?—A. M. D. (Ohio.) 

1. In answer to the first question, it is to be 
said, first, that. it is not impossible that we 
might be wrong in the assumption that nature 
itself could have no conscious intelligence. 
But quite passing that point, it would seem 
clear that consciousness cannot be confined to 
man, else we should be obliged to think of 
God as really less than man. It can never be 
other than wholly unsatisfactory, from the 
religious point of view, to think of God as 
«oming to consciousness only in man. Re- 
ligion needs a conception of God—and this 
seems to require some emphasis today—as 
both immanent and transcendent. It is quite 
as impossible to think satisfactorily of re- 
ligion as a personal relation between God and 
man, without some sense of transcendence, as 
it would be to think of a similar personal re- 
lation between a father and a son, when the 
father is thought of as having no personality 
of his own, but only as expressed in the nature 
of the son. 2. See theanswer to Question 145. 


209. 1. Though we admit that laws grow out 
of the infinite purpose of love, and that they 
are always consistent with this purpose of love, 
can we not still conceive of God as in an “ ex- 
ternal and finite relation to nature?”’ How 
does such a conception put laws above God in 
the sense in which they are above us? 2. Does 
not the belief in the absolute universality of 
law in a certain sense place law above God, 
in that he cannot accomplish his infinite 
purpose of lowe without law?—T. M. D. 
{ Washington.) : 

1. If God were conceived as in ‘‘ external and 
finite relation to nature,” then nature would 
not be legitimately thought of as his creation, 
but as somehow foreign to him and indepen- 
‘dent of him; and that would mean that God 
himself would be regarded as finite and not 
really God. 2. The laws of the world are to 
be conceived not as above God, in the same 
sense in which they are above us, but rather 
simply as God’s own uniform methods of 
action. 


210. Wherein does Christianity lie? In the 
teaching of Jesus, in the teaching of the apos- 
tolic age about Jesus, or in the personality of 
Christ himself?7—¥. 8. T. (California.) 

Christianity lies in the entire revelation of 
God in Christ, whether in his life, character, 
personality, or teaching. This revelation is 
known, of course, through the witness of the 
apostolic age. But this does not relieve the 
conscientious investigator from an earnest at- 
tempt to work back to Jesus’ own thought, as 
distinguished simply from the thought of his 
disciples. Nor, in my judgment, does it justify 


President Oberlin College 


us in putting the teaching of the apostles on a 
level with the teaching of Christ, even though 
one recognizes the continued presence of the 
Holy Spirit with theapostles. Inno revelation 
can the human element be ignored, so that 
though the distinct teaching by the Holy Spirit 
is sffirmed, the completeness of the revelation 
in the case of Christ must be regarded as dis- 
tinctly greater than in the case of the apostles. 


211. Do you think miracles, either with re- 
gard to man or nature, are performed today? 
If 80, what are they?—mM. G@. Cc. (Ohio.) 


Yes; at least in the sense of the existence of 
a real and effective relation of God to man, 
that implies the action of God as a transcen- 
dent personality upon the personality of man. 
Moreover, we seem to have phenomena dis- 
tinctly corresponding at least to the healing 
miracles of the New Testament. The fact 
that we seem to ourselves now to understand 
something of the law according to which these 
healings take place, does not set aside the pos- 
sibility of a real relation here between God 
and man. 


212. Does not the predominant Christian 
idea expressed about miracles—healing the 
leper, for example—agree pretty nearly with 
the idea of Christian Science?—t. L. Cc. (Ohio.) 


No; for Christianity recognizes the diseases 
as a fact, and the healing as an overcoming of 
real evils. Christian Science, at least theoret- 
ically, denies the existence of evi), though in 
fact, its results are due to the operation of a 
similar psychological law. 


213. Is it lack of thought and study that, 
after reading a careful discussion of miracles, 
they do not take hold and seem more real than 
before? and is it not possible for the atmos- 
phere of one’s training to be very obstinate in 
its persuasions, and to overrule what might 
otherwise appear as clear, forcible argument? 
—B. C. (Ohio.) 

The sense of unreality concerning miracles 
certainly is not necessarily due to lack of 
thought and study. There is often a similar 
lack of the sense of reality concerning one’s 
faith as to his duty or destiny. One may have 
reached a clear and rational conclusion, so far 
as his reason is concerned, that does not regis- 
ter itself with equal reality in feeling; though, 
in the long run, of course, feeling is likely to 
come into harmony with a convinced reason. 
It certainly is possible for the atmosphere of 
one’s training to be very obstinate in its per- 
suasions, and the result of habitual previous 
methods of thought is not, of course, to be 
ignored. Whatever the question at issue, the 
only thing that one can honestly do is to main- 
tain the absolutely open mind, and to be will- 
ing to follow the truth where it leads. In the 
long run, this is pretty certain to bring unity 
into our mental life. 


214. If life could be created in the labora- 
tory from matter, and if science could thus 
explain the working out of this world from the 
very beginning, wouldn’t it prove that there 
was no need for an infinite power?—w. RB. B. 
(Iulinois.) 


Not at all. Such a result would only show 
that we had now discovered the steps in the 
process followed by the creative agency of 
God, where now we do not understand them. 
It would still be true that man had created 
nothing here. Hehas neither made the atoms, 
nor has he endowed them with their peculiar 
forces and properties. He is here wholly at 
the mercy of nature. Nor have the atoms 
and forces conferred their being upon them- 
selves. For any ultimate explanation we are 
completely shut up to something that goes 
quite beyond the phenomena of the physical 
world. God would be just as necessary to our 
thinking in the case supposed as before. 
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215. What is to be our conception of the 
immanence of God in nature? is it to be pan- 
theistic, or is nature to be thought of merely 
as the expression of God’s way of working?— 
A. N. E. (Ohio.) 

We are certainly not to conceive of the im- 
mance of God as though he were a kind of ex- 
tended stuff. The immanence of God rather 
affirms the express activity of God in every 
part of the universe. ‘* God is where he acts.’”’ 
That is, the immanence of God affirms the 
dynamic presence of God in every part of his 
creation, and denies the independence of the 
universe at any point. The doctrine is a 
wholesome recognition of the fact that God 
is necessary to the world not simply at two 
or three critical points, but in its entire being 
and extent. And it brings home to the con- 
sciousness of men the sense that the only 
power in the universe is finally the power of 
God himself. 


Woman's Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEO. 8 


The leader was Mrs. Eugene F. Hunt of 
Maynard. Interesting letters were read from 
Miss Bertha P. Reed and Mrs. Arthur H. 
Smith, giving graphic accounts of the work 
in different stations in North China. The 
consolidation which has been accomplished 
in the reconstruction of work is of interde- 
nominational advantage, making the work all 
around more efficient. There is talk of the 
Chinese themselves establishing a medical 
college for women. Even the empress says 
the Chinese women onght to be educated. 
They have recently started schools of their 
own in Peking. A newspaper for women is 
now published by the Chinese, and in its 
pages are articles against the use of paint and 
powder, also articles urging women not to 
worship the sun and moon. There is a strong 
movement against footbinding, and many 
girls and women have gone through the pain- 
ful process of unbinding their feet. In some 
of the Chinese schools the girls are instructed 
not to wear embroidered shoes, that the need 
of giving their attention to other things may 
be emphasized. One missionary says, ‘* Such 
a change of heart in the directors of affairs.” 
Mrs. Smith told of the happy party that gath- 
ered around Mrs. Chapin’s table on Thanks- 
giving Day, and one cause of thankfulness 
was the new recruits granted them after 
many years of waiting. 

Mrs. J. K. Browne reported letters from 
her daughter Alice on her way to China, and 
now for a month, perhaps, at her new work 
in Tung-chou. Mrs. Browne also reported 
the arrival of Miss Bush and Miss Poole at 
Harpoot, Nov. 4, and the warm welcome which 
they received there. 

Mrs. Eaton, recently of Beloit and now to 
make her home in St. Johnsbury, received a 
cordial greeting. The letters read recalled her 
own delightful experiences in visiting the mis- 
sionaries in their own homes in North China, 
and cordial was the testimony she gave of the 
work which they are doing there and the im- 
pression it made upon her. 

Miss Stanwood spoke of the sorrow in New 
Haven Branch at the death of Mrs. T. H. 
Sheldon, for many years an efficient officer, 
and one who will be missed in the work of 
the board quite beyond the limits of her own 
branch. 








The Presbyterian commenting on Dr. Man- 
ger’s recent article in our columns, on A 
French Revolution or Social Ostracism, ap- 
proves on the whole of his suggestion that 
such ostracism be used, if taken as “a solemn 
resolution, as under a vow, to war agains 
this degradation of public morality.” 
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New York Ministers’ Meeting 


The annual meeting resulted in the election 
of Rev. Frederick Lynch as president and 
Rey. Walter Thorpe of Elizabeth, N. J, as 
secretary-treasurer. About one hundred min- 
isters are now on the roll, coming from places 
as far apart as Plainfield, N. J., New Mil- 
ford, Ct., and Bayshore, Long Island. 

The subject of discussion was Concrete Re- 
sults of the Inter-Church Federation. The 
unusually cogent and interesting debate was 
continued after lunch at tables. The con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that the man- 
agers of the conference stultified themselves 
and lost the interest of the public by narrow- 
ing the basis of the conference instead of mak- 
ing the invitation broader and allowing the 
conference itself to discover the lines along 
which practical federative work could be ac- 
complished. The program was criticised as 
being repetitious and indefinite, the judgment 
being that the conference missed a great op- 
portunity to do one or two specific things. 

Secretary Shelton gave several illustrations 
of practical federation awaiting attention, and 
the next meeting will take up some of the 
cases presented and discuss ways of inducing 
weak bat nominally independent churches 
to give up their separate sectarian exist- 
ence, addiug their strength to more vigorous 
churches near by. 


Brooklyn Settlements Needed 

The discovery of a population (largely for- 
eign) of over 50,000 people in the eastern dis- 
trict without church connections and with no 
well organized mission work, led the Brooklyn 
City Mission Society to call a number of lead- 
ing pastors together for conference. Dr. Cad- 
man, Rev. Messrs. L. L. Taylor and S. L, 
Testa represented Congregationalism in the 
meeting. It was decided that in view of the 
peculiar nature of the situation, settlement 
work would be the best means of reaching 
the people, who are of almost all nationalities. 
The City Mission Society proposes to divide 
the bor: ugh into four districts under the gen- 
eral leadership of Dr. LeLacheur, each dis- 
trict to have an advisory committee of resident 
pastors and a general committee of citizens 
covering the whole borough to gather support 
to the movement. Funds raised in each dis- 
trict will be spent in the same area. The 
settlement plans are to be developed at once 
in Greenpoint and Williamsburgh. 


In Brooklyn Churches 

Dr. Kent’s people at Lewis Avenue have 
become so interested in their monthly, Our 
Church, that it has been decided to make each 
issue bear on a special topic. The current 
number, for instance, is on Finance, and Dr. 
Kent’s leading article contains his well-known 
ideas concerning the handling of church moneys 
by men who are church members, and the 
assignment of sittings without regard to the 
amounts paid by contributors. Dr. Kent has 
found, for him, the ideal financial secretary; 
the secret of doing without fairs and festivals; 
the way to abolish pew rents and get just as 
much money, and the value of trustees who 
are deeply spiritual. He would assign the 
best seats, irrespective of money given, to the 
most regular attendants. Other articles deal 
with the communion offering, the idea] con- 
tributor, and other practical subjects. Tomp- 
kins Avenue has also developed its Record 
to a monthly of twenty pages, one devoted 
to delightful chat concerning people of the 
congregation. With such large numbers this 
page is very usefal. Dr. Hillis’s lecture on 
Oliver Cromwell filled the house. Dr. Waters 
is creating new organizations to meet the 
needs of large numbers of young people com- 





ing into the church and school, as well as at 
the Park Avenue Branch. 

At Puritan Church, after the evening serv- 
ice, as many as will adjourn to the chapel, 
where a social half hour is spent in deepen- 
ing acquaintance and in seeing pictures or 
singing songs projected on the wall bya lan- 
tern. Part of the success is due to Rev. L. L. 
Taylor’s gracious, unassuming personality. 


Model Bible School for Jews and Christians 


Dr. W. W. White of the Bible Teachers’ 
Training College, assisted by a corps of trained 
workers, has begun a model Bible school at 
the Church of Our Saviour, at 109th Street, 
east of Madison Avenue. The first established 
in connection with the Training College, it is 
arranged to attract both Christians and He- 
brews. Dr. White will conduct a class in the 
Old Testament for Hebrews. The results of 
this new move are sure to be carefully noted. 
The training school is practically full, though 
the new building provides room for indefinite 
expansion when necessary. 


The Tuberculosis Exhibition 


Surprising interest has been shown by the 
crowds that have gone to the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History to see this exhibition, 
organized by the National Association and the 
New York committee of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society, whose business is the study 
and prevention of tuberculosis. An average 
of 3,000 people daily, and 10,000 on Saturdays 


- and Sundays has demonstrated how public in- 


terest in this problem has been aroused. The 
exhibit remained open over two weeks. In 
the evenings, thorough experts gave lectures 
in language ‘‘understanded of the people.” 
The exhibits were models, photographs, charts, 
diagrams, statistics, methods, etc. Some were 
startling contrasts, as, for instance, the model 
of an inside dark room in a tenement with its 
usual surroundings, and the same room witha 
large window admitting the sunlight and nat- 
urally securing other changes in the apart- 
ment. The announcement that there are still 
366,000 such evil rooms in New York added to 
the impressiveness of the exhibition. The 
churches were all urged by letter to appeal for 
attendance at the museum. The chief aim of 
the exhibitors was to demonstrate, clearly and 
simply, but strikingly, that tuberculosis is 
preventable, and that 10,000 people per year 
should not be allowed to die of it. The tra- 
dition of the tenements is just the opposite. 
There they have a fatalistic horror even of the 
name, and a superstitious dread that for a 
large number it is unescapable. One evening 
meeting was devoted to trades’ representa- 
tives, Prof. Graham Taylor making the chief 
address, and being followed by President 
Gompers. Dec. 1 brought a special meeting 
for physicians, and Dec. 8 one for public 
school teachers. Coming closely after the 
successful Convention for Charities and Cor- 
rection, this movement has received a great 
impetus, and ten years hence will show re- 
markable results. 


The Tabernacle Leses Dr. Seymour 


The friends of the Broadway Tabernacle 
have been surprised by the sudden resignation 
of the associate pustor, Dr. Seymour, who in 
the midst of his busy work has been obliged 
to enter a hospital and undergo a serious 
operation. The rapid development of the 
acute attack suffered by him in the enlarge- 
ment of a gland permitted Dr. Seymour no 
hope of being able to resume his labors for 


some months. He decided that if he recovered - 


from the operation he would rest a year and 
meanwhile determine whether to re-enter ac- 
tive work. The operation was successful and 
the physician says that in a few’ months he 
will be stronger than before, and able to work 
as he chooses. With resolutions expressing 
deep regret and sincere affection, the Taber- 
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nacle accepted his resignation, after a beauti- 
ful tribute by Dr. William H. Thomson. 

In the two years of his work here Dr. 
Seymour has endeared himself to a host of 
people both in and ont of the Tabernacle. He 
refers with delight to the fact that a stranger 
in New York should so quickly find place in 
so many warm hearts. This, however, is in 
part a result of the Doctor being ia love with 
his work. Some men are born pastors; others 
through much tribulation become such, to a 
certain extent. With Dr. Seymour, pastoral 
visitation is a holy and happy work. His 
dignified kindness and youthful spirit, with 
unforced spiritual counsel, have left ineffac- 
able impressions in many a home. Among men 
his manliness is as apparent as his erect 
figure. His sermons, suggestive of sweetness 
and light, are born of deep experience. For 
Dr. Jefferson he was an absolutely reliable 
associate. In his character and bearing he 
represents the typical Christian gentleman, a 
Barnabas in the toiling, struggling city. That 
this blow should fall upon him so soon after 
the death of his life partner, and immediately 
following the serious invalidism of his daugh- 
ter, has called forth the sympathy of his many 
friends, to whom he has responded in terms of 
Christian bravery and courage. Perhaps to 
his valuable pastorates at Newburyport, five 
years, Winchester, nine years, Bennington, 
fifteen years, and the Tabernacle, he will add 
another, bringing to it the cumulative power 
of thirty-one years of true service. In any 
case, this is not an obituary, but rather an 
epitome of a good workman of the Lord. 

SYDNEY. 





Pilgrim Song 
Pilgrims of the trackless deep, 
Leaving all, our fathers came, 
Life and liberty to keep 
In Jehovah’s awful name. 
Neither pillared flame nor cloud 
Made the wild, for them, rejoice, 
But their hearts, with sorrow bowed, 
In the darkness heard His voice. 


Things above them they divined— 
Thoughts of God forever true, 
And the deathless Compact signed, 
Building better than they knew: 
Building liberty not planned, 

Law that ampler life controls, 

All the greatness of our land 
Lying shadowed in their souls. 


In the days that shall succeed, 
Prouder boast no time shall grant 
Than to be of them, indeed, - 
Children of their Covenant: 
Children of the promised day, 
Bound by hope and memory, 
Brave, devoted, wise, as they— 
Strong with love’s humility. 
—Florence Earle Coates. 





Education 
Atlanta University now has 340 students, a 
number exceeding all expectations and as 
gratifying as it is exacting in its demands 
upon the faculty and trustees to provide suit- 
able accommodations. 


The librarian of Congress, in his annual re- 
port just issued, reports possession of 1,344,- 
618 books, 82,744 maps, 183,724 art prints and 
410,352 pieces of music. Nine hundred and 
twenty-three thousand, one hundred and six- 
teen persons visited the library last year. 





Viewpoint 
The Examiner regrets that President Roose- 
velt could not find time to attend the great 
Church Federation meeting or the great me- 
morial meeting of the Jews in New York, 
while he could find time to go to the West 
Point-Annapolis football game. 
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Mamma’s Bunnies 
BY CATHERINE 8. FOSTER 


Marjorie and Elliott had the mumps 
and their dear little faces were all puffed 
up. Mamma tied up their cheeks with 
some of Papa’s old soft handkerchiefs 
and the white ends sticking up on top 
looked like rabbit’s ears, so she called 
them her white bunnies. ° The first two 
or three days they played with their toys 
and Mamma read them a great many 
stories and so they had nice times, but 
when the sliding began on their hill they 
wanted to go out of doors. 

*“*Can’t you wrap us all up and let us 
go out just for a little while?” said 
Elliott. ‘We will only take three slides 
and then we will come in and be just as 
good.” 

‘“‘Why, Elliott, what do you suppose 
the doctor would say if I were to let my 
little bunnies go out in the snow? Come 
over here and see what a good time Billy 
and Trixie are having.” 

Billy and Trixie were kittens that lived 
next door and the children were very 
fond of them. 

“*T wish we had them over here to play 
with us,’’ said Marjorie. 

Just then Elliott left the room and in 
a little while came back with a letter 
written on his Christmas paper, and this 
is what it said: 


Dear Billy and Trixie: Marjorie and I have 
the mumps. Would your mamma let you 
cume over and play with us? We will give 
you lots of milk. Do you catch mice? Do 
come. ELLiorr. 


When Mrs. Gray read the letter she 
said, ‘‘The dear things, they shall have 
those kittens.’’ 

Half an hour later Elliott’s doorbell 
rang and there stood Mrs. Gray’s Mary 
Ann, with a broad smile on her face and 
a@ large Angora kitten under each arm. 
Billy and Trixie were dressed for the 
occasion. One wore a red bow and the 
other a blue one and at the end of each 
ribbon was fastened a note for each of 
the children, asking them over to take tea 
with Mrs. Gray when they were better. 

It was hard to tell which had the better 
time that afternoon, the children or the 
kittens. Elliott let Billy sit on one of 
the nice cushions and sharpen his claws, 
a thing he was never allowed to do at 
home, and Marjorie tied a string on a 
spool and Trixie had such a nice time 
chasing it all round the room. When 
supper-time came the kittens had their 
milk in the dining-room with the children 
and it was a happy little time. After 
supper they all sat down on the fur rug 
in front of the fire and Elliott told Mar- 
jorie and the kittens stories; ‘“‘they can 
understand,” said Elliott, ‘‘and the way 
I know is because they purred very loud 
when I told them about the old black cat 
we used to have.”’ 

At bed-time Papa carried Billy and 
Trixie home and he said they purred all 
the way. When Mamma put the children 
to bed she took the handkerchiefs off of 
their faces and said, ‘‘ Now I haven’t any 
little bunnies.” 

‘**But you have us,’’ said Elliott, 

“Yes, dearies,” said Mamma, kissing 


For the Children 


them, ‘“‘and if the sun shines tomorrow 
you can both go out and play for a little 
while,” 





The Quarrel 


AN INTERESTING SERMON FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


There were once two old monks who 
lived in a nice, dry, comfortable cave, and 
their names were Brother Hilarius and 
Brother Boniface. Most of their time 
they spent in praising God, and, for the 
rest, they for the most part smiled all the 
summer and laughed all the winter. They 
loved Christ and they loved each other, 
and such love always makes for happiness. 
But one day Brother Hilarius got tired of 
being good. Like certain boys and girls 
when they also have behaved for a long 
time, he wanted a change. So he re- 
marked to Brother Boniface, ‘‘ I say, let’s 
be naughty.”” Brother Boniface looked 
serious, for he did not half like the idea, 
but at last he consented, and asked, ‘‘ How 
can we manage it?” ‘‘ Well,” said the 
other monk, “‘Let us have a quarrel. 
There is nothing worse than a real row.” 
“Yes,” went on Brother Boniface, ‘ but 
what can we quarrel about?” ‘ Well,” 
came the answer, “I can’t pull your hair, 
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for you haven’t gotany. And I can’t steal 
your food, for you always want me to eat 
yours as wellas my own. But I have it! 
You see that white stone out there? You 
say it’s yours and I’ll say it’s mine, and 
80 we'll get upasquabble.” ‘All right,” 
said the other monk, “only you must 
begin, and perhaps,’”’ he added with a 
smile, ‘‘ it’ll come to a fight.” And he 
clenched his fist behind his back, for when 
Brother Boniface was a boy at school 
there had on one occasion been a fight, 
and— But that is telling. 

Brother Hilarius scowled, and looked 
ugly and black, and Brother Boniface did 
the same, and neither of them seemed the 
least like the good kind maa he really 
was. Then Brother Hilarius pointed to 
a large white stone and said, gruffly, 
‘Understand that stone is mine, and if 
I catch you sitting on it, or using it for 
a pillow, I shall crack your bald pate with 
it.”” Such flerceness made Brother Boni- 
face jump, and he said with amazement, 
‘IT beg your pardon, my dear brother.” 
‘‘Don’t call me ‘dear,’” was the rough 
reply. ‘‘ Behave respectfully to your bet- 
ters. Understand that white stone is 
mine. Doyoudenyit?” At this Brother 
Boniface could hardly breathe, but he 
managed to stammer out, ‘Your stone 
is it?’ ‘‘ Yes,” shouted the other monk, 
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“May I have a piece?” 
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‘*my stone, and, mind, it belongs to me 
and I’m going to have it.” ‘‘ Well,” 
faltered Brother Boniface, ‘‘of course, it 
is yours, my dear friend. And if you’ll 
wait a minute I’ll find you another, and 
you can have two.”’ Then they both 
burst out laughing, and Hilarius said: ‘I 
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suppose we must give it up. It takes 
two to make a quarrel, and you are such 
an amiable old rascal that you won’t dis- 
agree.”” And they were good and happy 
ever afterwards. 

Who knows the moral to this tale? If 
you were never to quarrel could the other 
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child ever quarrel with you? And which 
pleases Jesus Christ the more, the nasty, 
disagreeable, selfish boy or girl, or the 
lad or lass who is always good tempered 
and amiable? I wonder what Brother 
Boniface would say?—Rev. J. G. Steven- 
son, in the British Weekly. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


The Joyous Day 
BY HABRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


When we pray Thy Will Be Done, 
Every day beneath the sun, 

As it is in Heaven, do we 

Think how vast the change must be, 
What surcease of strife and stress, 
What the peace and perfectness? 


As it is in Heaven. Then must 
All our being breathe but trust, 

In the life of that new earth 

No rebellious thought have birth— 
In that radiant atmosphere 
Mighty love must cast out fear. 


As it isin Heaven. Then 
Love for God, and love for men 
Every heart would overflow, 
Self would be forgotten so— 
All our joy, and all our dream 
But beneficence supreme. 


Speeding here, and speeding there, 
Just God’s work our only care 
Just God’s will the only one, 
When that will on earth is done 
As it is in Heaven, we 

Must ourselves God’s angels be! 





HRISTMAS shoppers are always 

ready enough to find fault with the 
indifference or incivility of the clerks. 
They probably never 
speculate how they 
themselves appear to the shopgirls. 
Judgments are also made behind the 
counter as this true incident shows: A 
little Jewish girl from the East Side, who 
secured work in a store during the holi- 
day season, met with an accident, and 
was ministered to in her sufferings by a 
trained nurse. She looked appealingly 
into the face of the nurse and asked in- 
credulously, ‘‘Is it true that you are a 
Christian? ’’ Upon being answered in 
the affirmative, she replied: ‘‘ You are so 
polite and gentle, I didn’t think you could 
be—but then the only Christians I’ve 
seen are Christmas shoppers.” This a 
home thrust for those of us who leave 
our manners at home when we set out 
for holiday shopping. A pushing, grasp- 
ing crowd certainly does bring out all 
one’s primitive instincts, but we can 
most of us avoid provocation by heeding 
the appeal ef the Consumers’ League to 
visit the shops early in the morning. An 
hour or two then will give better service 
to customers, better conditions for the 
display of goods and better temper on 
both sides of the counter. 


Christmas Shopping 





The heart of a man is always ready to 
admit a ray of sunshine and it takes only 
a small one to dispel the shadows when 


A Holiday Atmosphere 


Of a young girl who became for a time 
an inmate of a home where there were 
two or three young children (her cous- 
ins), one of them said appreciatively, 
**Polly always makes you feel somehow 
as if you were going to a picnic.”” It was 
one of those master strokes of character- 
painting of which children are so often 
capable. He meant (as an older member 
of the family expressed it in his older 
phrase) that in some intangible way she 
‘‘carried about with her a holiday atmos- 
phere.”’ 

We have all seen such people. They 
do not make gifts, but they are contin- 
ually making a present of themselves to 
you, and you are all the time accepting of 
their friendliness, their courage or their 
cheer. Then, too, whatever task comes 
up, they straightway made a féte of it. 
Is there a discouraging pile of stockings 
to mend? This holiday person doesn’t 
see why they need smell of the midnight 
oil, or be done in a dingy back kitchen. 
Why not take them out on the shady 
piazza, with a little stand of lemonade 
and cake close by, and some idler to read 
a story-book? Or call everybody in the 
house to make a ‘“‘ Bee” of it, and pro- 
vide a box of “chocolates,” after the 
manner of that nice ‘‘Thankful’’ Some- 
body in Mrs. Whitney’s Buttered Crusis. 
There isn’t a bit of virtue in unnecessary 
martyrdom. The picnicky kind of a per- 
son realizes that and lives accordingly. 

Nowhere is the beauty of this sort of 
character set in a stronger light than in 
the annual crises that occur at the holi- 
day seasons. So often it happens that 
there is next to nothing to make a holi- 
day out of. In many a household there 
isn’t money enough to patronize even a 
‘‘five-cent store.”” The absence of costly 
presents, indeed, is nothing to be so very 
sorry for. Let those that love them have 
them. For the rest of us there is still 
the possibility of ‘‘the holiday atmos- 
phere,’’? which, being analyzed, is found 
to be a kind of mixture of fun and reli- 
gion well worth cultivating in any fam- 
ily. If the fun is much in evidence, be 
very sure that the religion underlies it 
all. It takes a good deal of faith and 
hope and courage and a lot of other stren- 
uous Bible virtues just to be ordinarily 
cheerful in bad weather, and to fulfill 
the everyday Christian duty of making 
the best of things. 

But the holiday atmosphere requires 
something even a little beyond this. There 
is.a beautiful change in the American 
Revised that explains both what it is and 
how it is, ‘“‘They looked unto Him and 
were radiant.” No matter what trou- 
bles press, the Lord’s people can always 
be that. Left to themselves, how dark; 
but if only their faces are turned toward 


love dwells therein.—Mary E. Wilkins. him, really radiant. Do believe it, dull, 


depressed or worried one! There are 
those who know, and tell you it is true. 





Doors on the Crack 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


Little Girl leaned wistfully against the 
screen and looked out. It was ten min- 
utes before nine. Little Girl was very 
fresh and very pretty, and she had been 
talking for weeks about what she would 
do on this great, this momentous “first 
day of school.” But the busy doctor had 
said that at half.past ten that morning 
he would see Little Girl, and, school or no 
school, Mother must take her to him. 

Meanwhile the mother, driven by the 
hundred hurrying cares of the household, 
had sent a note to the teacher, asking her 
to give Little Girl a seat, take her name 
and let her come home, i 

All this had been done, and Little Girl 
was back, wistfully looking out of the 
door. Across all the hurry came a thought 
into Mother’smind. Something was wrong 
with Little Girl; she had something more 
in her heart than she had spoken. Mother 
stopped and knelt beside her. 

‘‘What is the matter with my little 
girl?’ she asked. 

And Little Girl burst into tears. ‘I 
went to school, and I gave the teacher 
the note, and I waited and I waited and 
all the mothers were there only mine. 
I was the only little child without a 
mother.” ‘ 

In just a minute it was all clear, the 
great first day of school, all the other 
mothers and Little Girl there alone. The 
mother glanced at the clock, and then 
she caught Little Girl’s hand and they 
ran as hard as they could and reached 
the school in time. 

Now who so proud as Little Girl, as 
she marched to her seat, flashing back 
sunshiny smiles at Mother, standing in 
the doorway with ‘‘all the other moth- 
ers’’? That was all she wanted; Mother 
to see her take her place; Mother to hear 
her sing; Mother to be at the great be- 
ginning of things. 

Almost had that mother missed some- 
thing very sweet and very fugitive. The 
chance to be to Little Girl all that her 
heart craved was crewded into about 
three busy minutes, but all her life Little 
Girl would have remembered that Mother 
forgot the First Day of School. 

It makes one tremble to realize how a 
momentary self-absorption, a momentary 
loss of the sense of the relative values of 
things, a momentary lack of sympathetic 
insight, will mar the beauty of that rela- 
tionship of trust and confidence which 
most of us are striving to perfect between 
ourselves and ourchildren. And here the 
child herself offered the clew. She was 
still open-hearted enough to speak her 
grievance out and help her mother to 
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comprehension. The difficulty lies in 
being able to think quickly enough, see 
keenly enough, move swiftly enough to 
enter these shyly opened doors into the 
child’s heart. They are quickly shut with 
some children. The child with a reticent, 
proud nature seldom makes a second ad- 
vance, If his doors, which opened but a 
tiny crack, are not pushed wide by loving 
hands, they quietly close altogether. 
With such a child the important years 
for the cultivation of the close relation 
ship are from four to seven, and during 
those years the mother needs to watch 
for every reluctart opportunity, that she 
may develop the child’s sense of freedom 
with her, his dependence upon her sym- 
pathetic understanding—that the latch- 
string may be always out for Mother. 
It is too late to begin at ten or twelve 
to follow the child. At four, five, seven, 
the child is willing, nay, eager to have 
Mother enter all the little shy places in his 
life. At ten or twelve the mother must 
seek the child, lovingly and deliberately, 
being reconciled to the fact that she must 
knock and knock again at these doors 
that used to be just on the crack, witha 
little wistful face peering through. 





Childhood 


Fair as a star, rare as a star, 
The joys of the future lie 

To the eyes of a child, to the sighs of a child, 
Heavenly far and high! 


Fair as a dream, rare as a dream, 
The hopes of a future sure 
To the wondering child, to the blundering 
child, 
Trusting and free and pure. 


Fair is the soul, rare is the soul 
Who has kept, after youth is past, 
All the art of the child, all the heart of the 
child, 
Holding his faith at last! 
—Gelett Burgess. 





Our Experience with Tramps 


It was in southern California—a veritable 
paradise for tramps—that we had our experi- 
ence. Had we not gone half round the world 
to save the heathen? Then why not seek to 
save the heathen who came to our very door? 
We kept interesting papers and magazines to 
hand to tramps, along with a kind word as 
they said ‘‘ Thank you, Ma’am,”’’ for the simple 
meal. We went so far at one time as to see 
that the wayfarer had a bath. Cleanliness is 
next to godliness, and surely this plunge into 
pure water and the kindness of a mother 
would give the Zellow an impulse upward. 

Bat the experiences of ‘‘ old timers” and the 
tales of nice bread and butter left on top of 
fences, and of simple food being refused with 
requests for pie—above all the growing con- 
viction that our house was becoming a favor- 
ite—led to a modification of our views. We 
next took the stand never to give food without 
thirty or forty-five minutes’ work in payment. 
By faithfully keeping to this rule the number 
of calls decreased. At one time the train 
whistled just as the man had begun on his 
digging and he hurriedly left, informing us 
that was the train he wished to take. Another 
fellow left his work without deigning to give 
us any information whatever. 

A young man once pleaded for charity be- 
cause his right arm was disabled, but his 
pleading fell weakly on our ear when we 
noticed that it was his left arm which was in 
the sling! 

Another man tried to get sympathy by hold- 
ing out his hands and telling how terribly he 
had been scalded. We glanced at them and 


said: “That is not scald. It is the effect of 
your sin or your father’s.”” He showed us 
his head and repeated his statement. We had 
never seen such a sight before, but our in- 
stinct toid us that if bad blood had not actually 
caused the frightful condition, it had pre- 
vented the healing, so we sent him away. 

A small fellow, not robust like the others, 
and seeming to have a cough, we remember 
distinctly. He did not have the usual variety 
of smells about him, and was so cleanly in 
his appearance we thought he was not a “ pro- 
fessional” and gave him work. But a few 
months later, forgetting to mark the house or 
trusting to our defective memory, he came 
again. As we were really in need of having 
an outdoor “ job’’ done, we gave it to our clean 
tramp with the delicate lungs. He was so 
conscientious he worked a little more after 
receiving his breakfast, and was so tidy he 
asked for paper to wrap about some of his 
articles. Yes, and he quoted Scripture to us 
too. My heart began to swell with hope— 
possibly mixed with pride—because all in all 
we were having a good influence over these 
wayfarers. But the swelling went down 
suddenly when we found that the new pair 
of ranch brogans lying on the back porch 
had disappeared! The worst of it was, the 
man had borrowed the paper wherein to wrap 
them. This was the only time we had ever 
lost an article, and it was at the hand of our 
clean and Scripture quoting road-walker! 

Perhaps it was a year or two before a seven- 
teen-year-old boy appeared at our back door. 
At least it was long enough for our mission- 
ary spirit to revive. He was so near the age 
of our own big boy, and his face was so boy- 
ish and free from marks of evil, it would really 
be worth while to try and win him from the 
vagrant life he could only have just begun. 
We thought rapidly as he waited in the 
kitchen, and made up our minds to give the 
boy a genuine chance. 

After the children had gone to school we sat 
and talked with him in the pleasant kitchen. 
His home had been in one of those desolate 
railroad section towns in the Majave Desert, 
and that fact in itself was sufficient to give a 
boy the desire to see the rest of the world. 
We put before him the desirability of getting 
more “schooling,’’ and pointed out the at- 
tractive public school building near at hand 
where he might attend. And we showed him, 
in another direction, the young college where 
even Seniors peeled potatoes and scrubbed 
floors to gain the coveted education. We 
thought our tales of heroic struggle made in 
order to lay up knowledge would win our boy 
into the straight path. And we asked him 
frankly and winningly if he did not want to 
drop the old life. 

“* Give up the old life,” he repeated thought- 
fully. Yes, he would. So he was sent in one 
direction to look for work, while we borrowed 
a horse and carriage from a neighbor whom 
we interested in our missionary enterprise, 
and went in an opposite direction. Two or 
three ranches were visited and work promised, 
“if the fellow will do it.”” The teacher was 
seen, and he, too, was ready to give the boy 
a “lift.” 

During the afternoon we collected from the 
students every article of apparel the boy 
needed, even to a collar and tie, while the boy 
himself washed out his underwear, which was 
thoroughly good, and burned the rest of his 
garments. After a bath and the putting on of 
his new old clothing, Harry Hart was a dif- 
ferent boy. His soft hair and his shapely 
hands had not been noticed in the old gar- 
ments. What a fine story we had for The 
Congregationalist! I began to write out in 
my mind how this boy, who was tramping in 
the morning, was in the evening clean, well- 
clothed and sitting at our own tea table, play- 
ing dominoes with our son. Now, eight years 
later, I am putting the story on paper—or a 
different one. 

The day of this transformation was Friday. 
Through Saturday Harry worked on the 
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ranch for Mr. S—, receiving fifty cents, and re- 
turning to us for the night and the Sabbath. 
We left the two boys at home during the 
morning service, thinking it would be easier 
for Harry to go to so strange a place as a 
church under cover of the night and the gas- 
light. I put on his collar and tie with my own 
hands, even as I had myself shortened the 
trousers. 

Monday morning we were pleased to see 
how bright and early Harry had gotten off for 
the ranch. Tuesday afternoon, before we 
could go to the ranch to make inquiries, we 
saw Mrs. S— approaching the house. How 
thoughtful in her to come and tell what we 
were eager to hear! The greetings were 
scarcely over before we pressed our questions. 
“* Why, we have not seen the boy since Satur- 
day night!’ came her reply. 

For days we went about murmuring: “ Re- 
turned to wallowing in the mire.” “‘ Deliber- 
ately returned to the mire.” Harry had told 
us that the real professionals (and doubtless 
he was truthful in saying that he did not be- 
long to that deepest-down class) never spend 
any of the money they secure on either food 
or clothing. That is gotten otherwise, and 
the money which they get from men on the 
streets or hotel verandas is saved for alcohol. 
They travel from one ocean to the othor—sum- 
mering in the East and wintering in southern 
California, and pay notacent. The trips are 
all stolen. 

In the light of what he told us, and our own 
personal experiences covering a number of 
years, we have decided that it is no part of 
our Christian duty to help in the slightest 
degree to make tramp life easy. We now feel 
that our women, through fear, weakness or 
mistaken zeal, are doing a great wrong in their 
treatment of tramps. After our Harry Hart 
experience we determined to deal with tramps 
with a firm hand, and from that time hence- 
forth and forever more to do all in our power 
to make the life hard. To refuse in words 
would but give the opportunity to retort; so I 
took the course of going in person whenever 
there was a rap at the tramp door, and of 
looking the fellow straight in the eye and 
quietly shaking the head. I was astonished 
at the effectiveness of this method, and can 
only think that the contrast between the usual 
weak yielding at kitchen doors and my fear- 
less gaze simply surprised the men into hur- 
ried retreat. For they always did retreat and 
sometimes with a lifting of the hat! It came to 
be fan for the children to watch Mother send 
away a tramp. For she had certainly taken 
to heart “‘little sister’s’’ admonition upon 
hearing the last particulars regarding Harry— 
“*You’d better not monkey with tramps any 





more, Mamma.” 
And I haven’t, A. 8. B. 
Answered 
“* What is the secret of success?” asked the 
Sphinx. 


** Push,”’ said the Button. 

“ Never be led,” said the Pencil. 

“Take pains,”’ said the Window. 

“ Always keep cool,” said the Ice. 

** Be up-to-date,” said the Calendar. 

“ Never lose your head,” said the Barrel. 

“* Make light of everything,” said the Fire, 

** Do a driving business,”’ said the Hammer. 

** Aspire to greater things,” said the Nut- 
meg. 

**Be sharp in all your dealings,” said the 
Knife. . 

** Find a good thing and stick to it,” said the 
Glue. 

“* Do the work you are suited for,’’ said the 
Chimney. 





“*We want a man for our information bu- 
reau,’’ said the manager, “‘ but he must be one 
who can answer all sorts of questions and not 
lose his head.”’ 

“That’s me,” replied the applicant. “I’m 
the father of eight children.””"—Ram’s Horn. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Notable Biography 


Dr. Mackennal was an influential cler- 
gyman among the Congregational and 
other Free Churches in England. He 
was known to many in this country, hav- 
ing visited it repeatedly as a fraternal 
delegate to our National Councils, as a 
prominent leader in the International 
Council of Congregational Churches in 
Boston in 1899, and as a lecturer in our 
theological seminaries. As an author of 
valuable books on Congregational history 
and polity we are much indebted to him, 
while those whe knew him personally 
prized his fellowship and honored his 
Christian manhood. His death last year 
brought sorrow and a sense of loss to 
not 2 few among us who loved him as a 
friend. 

By rare good fortune his biographer is 
not only a man of literary skill and of 
attainment in theological knowledge, but 
a son of aclassmate and warm friend of 
Dr, Mackennal, whom he knew intimately. 
Few ministers have had so pleasant a pas- 
torate as Dr. Mackennal’s longest one of 
almost thirty years, at Bowdon, a suburb 
of Manchester, and none could have fitted 
it better. To read this volume is to enter 
into the intimacies of an English minis- 
try whose fruits were rich and extensive 
among a people who loved and trusted 
a noble leader. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapters are 
those entitled A Spiritual Directorate—a 
correspondence continued through sev- 
eral years, in which Dr, Mackennal sought 
to guide and instruct an inquiring mind 
deeply interested in fundamental religious 
questions as connected with personal ex- 
perience. In these letters he discussed 
frankly matters which perplex both min- 
isters and laymen. He disclosed his own 
mental and. spiritual processes of discov- 
ering and obeying truth and of maintain- 
ing personal communion with God. These 
letters are a revelation even to those who 
knew him best. They are worthy of a 
Pascal or a Fénelon, and many who are 
asking the same questions will find here 
such light, guidance and comfort as they 
might if they were enjoying the counsel 
of a wise and revered Christian friend. 
It is a book which both ministers and 
laymen will cherish and to which they 
will return more than once after their 
first reading of it. 

{Alexander Mackennal, D.D., Life and Letters, by 


Rev. Dugald Macfadyen. pp. 394. Jas. Clarke & Co., 
London. $1.75.) 





A Working Girl’s Experiences 

No fiction we have read this year has 
proved more absorbing than The Long 
Day, the true story of a New York work- 
ing girl as told by herself. It is a remark- 
able human document. The author, a 
young country girl from Pennsylvania, 
came to New York and began the terrible 
struggle for a livelihood with no previous 
experience in wage-earning except as 
teacher for a few months in a rural school. 
She had no trade, no special skill and no 
friends. 

While waiting to find a job her tiny 
capital was so reduced that she began to 
taste the keenest poverty and was glad of 


the chance to earn three dollars a week 
in a box factory. But the hopeless labor 
and repulsive companionship drove her to 
the pleasanter task of making artificial 
flowers. This was not steady work, how- 
ever, and we follow our heroine through 





From The Long Day- 
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exciting experiences in a sweatshop, a 
jewelry-box workroom, a steam laundry, 
etc., make the acquaintance of her work- 
mates and see how she managed to find 
food and lodging and finally to fight her 
way up to congenial and well-paid work. 

Quite as remarkable as her career is 
the strong dramatic ability with which she 
tells her story. The skill with which she 
introduces herself in the first chapter, 
the swift movement of the narrative, the 
vivid character-drawing show genuine 
art. She does not claim that the events 
took place in the exact order or place in 
which she describes them, only that she 
has actually been through these experi- 
ences. Barren intervals and tedious de- 
tails have been eliminated for the sake 
of unity and artistic effect. 

Women of all classes will inevitably be 
drawn to this autobiography of one of 
their number and the thrill of warm 
human interest will do them good even if 
it is the only fruit of the reading. But so- 
cial students, philanthropists, ministers, 
settlement workers, also, will be deeply 
interested in the narrative and in the 
author’s conclusions, Her terrible pic- 
ture of a working girls’ home seems un- 
believable but she declares it is not over- 
stated and gives a number of suggestions 
along this line. To quote her own words 
about the needs of workwomen: — 


We have a great and crying need for two 
things—things which it is entirely within the 
power of a broad: minded philanthropy to sup- 
ply. ... We need a well-regulated system of 
boarding and lodging houses where we can 
live with decency upon the small wage we re- 
ceive. .. . The other need is for a greater in- 
terest in the workwoman’s welfare on the 
part of the church, and an effort by that all- 
powerful institution to bring about some ad- 
justment of her social and economic difficulty. 
... A live and progressive church—a church 
imbued with the Christian spirit in the broad- 
est and most liberal interpretation of the term 
—can do for us and do it quickly and at once, 
more than all the college-settlements and all 
the trade-unions that can be organized within 
the next ten years can hope to do. 


We have not space to quote her arraign- 
ment of the church and its failure to 
reach the working classes, but it will do 
church members good to read it. 
© (The Long Day, The Story of a New York Working 


Girl as Told by Herself. pp. 303. Century Co. $1.20 
net.) 





In Old Provence 


The Southern Provences of France 
through which the Rhone flows toward 
the sea have a charm, as they possess a 
history of theirown. The story in Theo- 
dore A. Cook’s Old Provence, begins in 
the dim past, when Greeks and Pheni- 
cians first found a footing on their shores. 
It follows through the Roman times when 
Hannibal crossed its bounds on his way 
to Italy, and Marius crushed the barba- 
rians. It ends, as a separate history, in 
the days when good King René ruled, and 
married his daughters to kings and held 
his courts of love and song, until at his 
death his kingdom was swallowed up by 
France. 

This long story affords material of fas- 
cinating variety of which Mr. Cook has 
made good use. His leisurely progress 
allows him to linger among the ruins, to 
retell the old traditions of the soil and to 
recall its modern literature. He writes 
as an enthusiast, and his book is pleasant 
reading both for the lover of history, and 
for all who enjoy the atmosphere and 
fresh associations which come with a visit 
to strange lands. Mr. Cook has reached 
his own conclusions in regard to the dis- 
puted questions of Provengal history, and 
states them confidently, but not contro- 
versially, The illustrations reproduce 
monuments, buildings, scenery and per- 
sonalities in a fresh and interesting way. 


{Old Provence, by Theodore Andrea Cook, F. 8. A. 
2 vols. pp. 848,428. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $4.00.) 


Mr. Howells in London 


Mr. Howells was no stranger in London 
when these impressions were gathered. 
He had visited and revisited it many 
times and knew much of its inner and 
higher life, Nevertheless he felt, and 
he makes the reader feel, that the Amer- 
ican in London is of necessity a stranger, 
however welcome the English people may 
make him for his own or his works’ sake. 
To a remarkable degree he has preserved 
this attitude of independent observation, 
and the effect is heightened by his interest 
in quite commonplace external things, 
such as the weather, which he compares 
with considerable wealth of detail with 
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that of New York, men’s dress and the 
petty customs of the streets. 

The title happily expresses the method 
of the book. Yet behind these exposures 
of a sensitive attention stands always 
the self.poised and genially critical mind 
which chooses the point of view. In 
spite of the seemingly casual succession 
of scenes and the: almost deferentially 
humorous manner, we are never allowed 
to forget that there is a pilot at the helm 
with a well-studied chart. The effect of 
the book is distinctly not a picture of 
London, but of London as the author 
chose to see it. And this personal and 
individual quality makes the charm of 
the pages. 

Almost incidentally we have interest- 
ing discussions of the social life of Eng- 
land. Mr. Howells expresses admiration 
for the distinguished manners of the 
upper classes, but is of the opinion that 
for these the people pay too large a price. 
In several pleasantly discursive chapters 
we are personally conducted in a hunt for 
the origins of the first Americans and 
their names and customs. Those who 
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insignificant characters clogs the progress 
of the tale. 

The story itself deals with the inner 
tragedy of a cultivated and elegant “‘dead 
beat ’—a Kentucky gentleman whose too 
confiding business ventures resulted in 
his loss both of property and self-respect. 
He lives by his wits and lives preten- 
tiously but badly, his family sharing his 
fortunes and flitting with him from place 
to place as the resources of credit are ex- 
hausted. The saving virtues of courage, 
loyalty and self-denial are reserved for- 
his sister—his wife is an amiable nonentity 
—and his daughter, whose love story is 
the enlivening element in the picture. 
The development of the central character 
through the inevitable punishment of his 
mean shifts and petty swindles is worked 
out with great but interesting detail, and 
Mrs. Freeman never loses, nor lets us 
lose, a liking for his better qualities. She 
has caught the spirit of New Jersey rural 
life, with its strong tincture of Southern 
manners, and nowhere, perhaps, in recent 
fiction is there a more carefully studied 
picture of America in the making—the 
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know London will see it from a different 
angle through these discriminating eyes. 
And a reading of the pages would be a 
delightful prelude, for a sensitive mind, 
to a first visit. 


[Londen Films, by W. D. Howells. pp. 241. Harper & 
Bros. $2.25.) 





The Debtor 


Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman re 
sponds to the influence of a new environ- 
mentin The Debtor, astory of New Jersey 
suburban life. Removal from New Eng- 
land has not dulled her keen, observing 
eyes, and if the people among whom she 
finds herself are less a provincial unit, 
they are hardly less interesting objects of 
study. For the reader, however, there is 
a distinct loss of flavor—the peculiar 
flavor of the New England which the 
author had partly discovered and partly 
evolved. These cosmopolitan, unassimi- 
lated types to which so much incidental 
study is given, are important rather to 
the ethnologist than to the novel reader, 
and the excess of detail in subordinate or 
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es Sots Castes, by Begeyae Dake 
An appeal to the Christmas spirit, os SO 
an allegory, an essay, a short sermon and two 
prayers, all keyed to the music of the time. 


The by John Bun: 
-_ Tiemeabe heribner’s Sons, $24 86 


For all its simplicity of manner and directness 
of character drawing, the Pilgrim’s Progress 
is a difficult book to illustrate. The maker of 


the spirit of the text. The cuts are entirely 
modern in composition and method. The text 
is handsomely printed on large pages with the 
marginal notes and references of the original 
and in type that will be restful to tired eyes. 
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incongruous and as yet unrelated ele- 
ments which live side by side in our 
towns and cities. 


(The Debtor, by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. pp. 563. 
Harper & Bros, $1.50.) 
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rison. pp. 63 Tract 80s. 35 cen = 


The author is one a Bg most helpful ony sug- 
gestive of modern Scotch preachers, his theme 
lends itself to fresh devotional thonght. It is 
a little book, with few pages, but it is rich in 
the best spiritual ee 
The Beaut; /, RS 
$1. 7. Y. AF yy & Co. ners 


The Inner Life, by J. B, Miler, D.D, pp. 32. 
T. Y. Crowell & Uo. 35 ce 


yet, R. Miller. pp. 


with an introduction i wie Westone D.D. 
pp. 243. Am. Tract 

Bunyan’s autobiography is a document of 
great interest, both to psychologists and to 
students of religious experience. This hand- 
some edition is introduced by the editor, Pro- 
fessor Weston of Crozer Theological Seminary. 
The illustrations by Harold Copping are con- 
ceived in the spirit of Bunyan’s time, and add 
interest to the text. 


| 
| 


a al 


: From Egypt, Burma and British Malaysio 


The Legend of the by Rev. A. G. 
Axtell. pp. 22, Published by Dy the author, Biair, 
Neb. Paper. 


On taeks Qtumiaiae teaee Mr. Axtell has given 
us @ pleasant allegory of faith and immortality. 
It is well written and makes a pretty paper- 
covered book. 


FOREIGN LANDS 


Egypt, Burma Malaysia, by Wil- 
Liam m Eleroy Cortes Brite. F. i nevell Co. 
* India, by William meey Curtis. pp. 
13. F.H. Revell Co. $2.00 net. 

Mr. Curtis in his leisurely travels devotes 
these volumes to a trip from Egypt by way 
of India to Burma and the British. Malay 
provinces. The chapters first appeared as 
newspaper letters and have the journalist’s 
keen eye for available material and the out- 
standing point of interest. They deal in an 
interesting and informing fashion with the 
life of the people, the scenery, the forms of 
government and matters of commercial and 
human interest, and contain many illustra- 

tions of places and people. 

4 F Fi 

Gegads oo FS. Ky Phere ‘oster Fraser. pp. 
The author of this Sasi acne oe present 
conditions in Canada is a Briton, and his 
opinions have none of that caution in pointing 
out the darker features of the situation which 
often characterizes the official or private ut- 
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terances of Canadians. We find him an ob- 
servant and fair-minded companion in a trip 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific across the 
great Canadian highway. Canadians will ap- 
preciate his praise of their good qualities and 
recognition of their great resources. They 
may not enjoy his pictures of their foibles 
and of the corruption of their politics. We 
recommend the book to all who desire a fresh 
and lively study of the outward aspects and 
national characteristics of our northern neigh- 
bor. 

St. Helena, 7 E. bs 1 ares pp. 343. Thos. 

Whittaker. $3 00 
A full account of the ‘sland from its first dis- 
covery by the Portuguese in 1502 down to the 
present time. Difficulties of celon'zation and 
swift changes of political ownership mark 
the early history. The physical characteris- 
tics of the island and local and personal history 
of the settlements are given large space. Nat- 
urally the sojourn of Napoleon and that of 
the Boer prisoners have large place, and Mr. 
Jackson is inclined to take the view that Sir 
Hudson Lowe did the best he could for Napo- 
leon. 

Home Life in a oy 


wards. pp. 310. 
net. 


This reprint, with numerous illustrations, of 
a famous book is well worth while. English 
and American people have many mistaken 
ideas about French domestic and social life. 
Miss Betham-Edwards knew her subject thor- 
oughly and wrote with an authority and 
charm which have made her book a classic 
in its own department. 


» by Miss Betham-Ed- 
"~ *McClurg & Co. $250 


BIOGRAPHY 


The True Story of Paul Revere, by Charles 
Hat Caney. pp. 294. Little, Brown & Co. 
ne 


Simultaneously with the publishing of this 
book we learn that the author is to be secre- 
tary to the governor-elect of Massachusetts. 
Bat the book should hold its place without the 
prestige of authorship. It not only gives a 
satisfactory story of a long and useful life, 
but it adds to the narrowness of mere biog- 
raphy insight into the life and ideas of the 
times. The author has been happy in the 
choice and presentation of original documents. 
They are so arranged as to be illuminating 
and not tiresome. Paul Revere’s spirited let- 
ter in answer to his British cousin’s appeal for 
the restoration of British rule ought to be com- 
mon property. 

Charlotte Bronte and Her Sisters, by Clem- 

r’s 


ent K. Shurter. pp. 247. Chas. Scribner’s Soas. 
$1 00 net. 


The human interest in the story of the Brontés 
never loses its charm. The authors are more 
interesting than their books. Mr. Shorter be- 
gins by assuring us that Mrs. Gaskell’s is still 
the standard and authoritative biography. 
Since its publication, however, much mate- 
rial has accumulated, and there is room fora 
briefer narrative in which the heroine may 
tell her story as far as possible in her own 
words. This Mr. Shorter has given us in ad- 
mirable form. The book is illustrated with 
portraits and scenes associated with the life 
of the Brontés. It belongs in the series of 
literary lives edited by W. Robertson Nicoll. 

pp.200, Houghton, Miftin & Coe $1.10 mee” 
Miss Repplier has the art of called part 
theme she handles interesting. This is the 
story of childish experience in a convent 
school. All is seen through rose-colored 
glasses, and she openly laments the modern- 
ization which has found a way even within 
the closed walls of the convent. It is a true 
picture of a narrow and prisonlike but within 
its range efficient method of education, with 
sketches of the sentimentalities of the girls 
in their narrow world. With such slight ma- 
terials as the school afforded the author has 
made an entertaining history with many hu- 
morous characters. 

The Life of Sir Walter Scott, by John Gibson 

Lockhart. pp 376. abridged and newly edited. 


Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell. pp. 382. Un- 
abridged and newly edited. 


The Life of Robert Burns, 2," John Gibson 
Lockhart. Newly edited. pp. 3 


The Life of Queen Elizabeth, by Agnes Strick- 
land. Abridged and eg A oe 379. 
A.C. MeClurg & Co. Each cents net. 


Abridged and re-edited editions of famous 
biographies belonging in the library of Stand- 
ard Biographies. They are brought into com- 
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pact form by the reduction of the size of print 
and margins. 


eg ives of Great Men, by W. F. Burnside 
. 8. Owen. pp. 296. Longmans, Green 


ry Co” 
Brief biographies of forty-four famous Eng- 
lishmen, from Alban and Arthur to Living- 
stone and Gordon. The figures are - those 
chosen for a memorial reredos in the chapel 
of Cheltenham College, England, in which 
the authors are teachers. The lives are in- 
terestingly written and the selection of names 
is a good one. 

FICTION 

Hearts and Masks, by Harold MacGrath. pp. 

186. Bobbs-Merriil Co. 
Hero and heroine scrape acquaintance at a New 
York Bohemian restaurant. They meet again 
that same night at a masked ball, where each 
has intruded for the sake of a lark. The pres- 
ence of a gentleman burglar, who carries off 
the jewelry and the king of detectives, an ar- 
rest and final exculpation, form material for 
an amusing plot and a case of swift but effec- 
tive love-makirg. 

When You Were a Boy, by ta L. Sabin. 

pp. 302. Baker & Taylor uo. $15 
These sketches describing the <= 30 of 
an American boy in a country town, are de- 
lightfully true to life. Boys will recognize 
themselves in school and play, and fathers will 
lay down the book in a genial and reminiscent 
mood. The clever illustrations are by Frederic 
Dorr Steele. 

262. 
Bile eee OT OD. George Eliot. pp. E. P. 
The Chimes, Mies 167; The Cricket on the 


H Christmas Carol pp. 158, by 
Fy tee E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


Handsome editions, —we made, with 
illustrations by C. E. Brock 


My Prien nd the Chauffeur, by C. N. and A. M. 
M4 a pp. 324. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


Ps of The Lightning Conductor will 
know what to expect from the Williamsons in 
a motor car romance. In this case an impecu- 
nious Irish nobleman is persuaded by his 
friend to take a party of American ladies 
across Northern Italy and into Dalmatia. The 
love- making begins at the beginning and comes 
to a climax in an abduction and a rescue in 
the last pages of the book. While not so fresh 
as its predecessor, it is entertaining and brings 
in some pleasant pages of travel. 

fas x gory Begina. ae eS Laughlin. pp. 
This little volume brings a message of help 
and uplift to those who have suffered. It is 
the narrative of a mature woman’s inner life. 
Beginning where a love story usually ends, 
it carries her through widowhood, motherhood, 
renunciation, to a triumphant interpretation of 
life. 

A Servant of — Cy ggg sb Anthony Hope. 

pp. 362, F. A. 8 1.50. 
With this story the ‘eather = entered a new 
field, that of the social novel. It recalls the 
Dolly Dialogues in its light, engaging style 
and the incons¢ quential charac'er of its hero- 
ine, a beautiful and successful actress who 
has the power of fascinating men. Through 
this gift, while she is not a bad woman, she 
manages to disturb the happiness of many. 
Although readable throughout, the story is 
neither satisfactory nor rewarding. 


SHORT STORIES 


by James Huneker. pp. 342. 
$1.50. 


Visionaries, 

Chas. Scribner’s "sons. 
Mr. Huneker has a liking for the occult and 
the theatrical, and these are the key-notes of 
his stories, which move in the border-land of 
sense and spirit. Such, for example, is the 
dream of an adventure conjured up by a whiff 
of iris perfume in church. Two change the 
figure and adopt one from the author’s initial 
story, we might call him a master of cobwebs, 
but cobwebs are brittle. The reader will lay 
down the book with a sense that he has been 
out of the range of ordinary reality. 

In the Land of the Gods, by Alice wake 
Bacon. pp. 273. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.5 
The author’s familiarity with Japan po 
her well in these interpretations of its legends 
and life. The background of Shitto ancestor 
worship, and Buddhist reincarnation, gives 
them a sense of mystery, and the point of view 
throughout is Oriental. They are pleasant 
reading, and have a certain timeliness in the 
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7 public interest in all things Japa- 


Soiehatiscsnaleiaa by ra Rowland. 
pp. 301. A. 8. Barnes & Co 


The quiet dweller in New Engiand receives 
a thrill on reading these stirring stories of 
little known quarters of the globe. The 
raconteur, a scientist, collector and world 
traveler, meets exciting adventures and knows 
how to tell them. A poor book to begin at 
11 P. M., for it is difficult to lay down without 
pees 

The fer Graham rand Other Stori 

by Mare pres, ares Collier raham. pp. 230. Hough. 
Most of tase veatie ‘ind their scene in Cal- 
ifornia. They are original in thought, inci- 
dent and very human in the qualities which 
reveal themselves in the characters. The 
book is especially a woman’s book, and its 
views of masculine methods and ideals are 
not always complimentary. The out-of-door 
atmosphere is one of its special charms. 

The Wood Fire in No. 3, by F. Hopkinson 

Smith. pp. 298. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Stories told at a genial gathering place for 
artists make up Mr. Smith’s book for the year. 
There is much by-play of the characteristics 
and comments made by the little group that 
meets in front of MacWhirter’s blazing fire. 
The stories have a wide range of scene and 
spirit. 


YEAR-BOCKS AND CALENDARS 
aD Bo Simple Life Calendar. A. Wessels Co. 


A beautifally decorated wall calendar in har- 
monious coloring, each of the twelve pages 
carrying an appropriate quotation from 
Charles Wagner’s famous book. 

A Calendar of the Home Life, 1906. Young 

People’s Religious Union, Boston. 

Each page contains a calendar for a week, 
with blank space to note engagements and an 
apposite quotation. The cover is neat, the 
pages would look well on a wall or screen. 


A Hunting Calendar 5 Semmine Calendar ; 


Philli brooks Calendar, a Mornin 
solve; sg ben Aesop’s Fables; Youth and Bg Be- 
—— 3 ms from 8 speare ; - 


Good food Hortune ant a a a3 
Calendar ; —a Tennyson en- 
dar. E. P. Dutt Won & rs 


A great variety of richly decorated and well 
edited wall and book calendars in which the 
most exacting will be sure to find something 
to his taste for company and counsel in the 
coming year. 

The Complete Cynic’s Calendar for 1906, b: 
Ethel Waters Mumford, Oliver Herford and ‘ad- 


dison Mizner. Paul Eider & Co., San: Francisco. 
75 cents net. 


This calendar contains on every page comic 
pictures and amusing pervérsions of popular 
proverbs. The authors have been successful 
in keeping up their standard of fun. 

A Martineau Year- 


arranged 
Egat Weaver. pp. Bod. Jas. H. West Ux 
cen 


The Lewis Carroll Birthday Book, selected b: 
Chesting Terhune Herrick. < Wessels Co. 7 
cents. 


Alice’s Adventures lend themselves easily to 
the compiler’s purpose. The little book is 
prettily decorated, and the usual blank spaces 
are provided for the names of friends. 
An Emerson Calendar, edited Face tad 
Smith. PP. 118. T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 
These extracts for every day in a year give 
a good idea of Emerson’s attitude toward life. 
The book is tastefully made. 
Cateh Words of Coeer complied by Sara A. 
Hubbard. A. 0. McC 
Stevenson’s saying, ‘Man dies not live by 
bread alone, but also by catechwords,” is the 
inspiration for this year-book, prettily printed 
and bound. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


New Games and newegg id oy, Meredith 

Nugent. pp. 266. Doubleday, P: & Co. $1.50. 
This is a quite unusual book with its practi- 
cal suggestions for wonderfully entertaining 
games and shows prepared from quite ordinary 
materials. It will awaken’and feed that in- 
ventive and enterprising side of our boys’ and 
girls’ nature which has the best educative 
quality. It is fascinating even for a grown-up 
to read of the possibilities of soapsuds, news- 
papers and paste, tops and kites, and the 
motor power of sunshine. The directions are 
clear and the diagrams helpful. 
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Sick, Evelyn Sharp. pp. 240. Macmillan 


Two boys and a girl figure in this story of 
English child life. Micky isa dreamy young- 
ster and takes the imaginative games which 
he and his older brother play quite seriously— 
with resulting troubles. The girl in her 
sobriety of mind is a good contrast. The 
story is one of the best which this author has 
given us. The children are interesting, the 
atmosphere is of the right sort, the literary 
art is good, American parents will note with 
wonder the amount and variety of slang which 
these well-bred English children need for 
self-expression. 

by lames Ors pp. Foo een eee yy 
In this story of the battle of Oriskeny and the 
siege of Fort Stanwix, Mr. Otis has held 
close to the documents. if the tone is there- 
fore less romantic, the incidents are adventur- 
ous enough, and all the better for being quite 
within the sober range of history. It will in- 
troduce boys to one of the important chapters 
of our Revolutionary history. 

Una and the Red Ms aps Knight and other 


ight 
Tales from Spenser’s Faery Seen, by N.G. 
— pp. 264. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The Faery Queen is full of romantic adven- 
tures. lt was a pleasant thought to tell some 
of these stories simply for children, and the 
work is well done. The large amount of 
quotation will make difficult reading for 
younger children, but may give some of them 
a taste of the poetic sweetness with which 
Spenser’s great poem is filled. The illustra- 
tions in bright colors are by T. H. Robinson, 
and the book is handsomely made. 


Stories of King Arthur andthe Round Table, 
33. a Clay. pp. 322. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


In cutting out scenes and incidents which are 
morally inappropriate to this audience of 
younger children, some of the strength of the 
cycle is inevitably left out. There is a brief 
yet satisfactory introduction, and there are 
many illustrations. 


Men of Old Greece, by Jennie Hall. pp. 263. 
Little, Brown & Uo. 


The classic spirit, and the rule of ancient art, 
** Nothing too much,” are absent from these 
stories of Greek time. Miss Hall has let her 
imagination run away with her into a wholly 
modern world of irrelevant detail. The char- 
acters are Leonidas, Themistocles, Phidias and 
Socrates. The illustrations are interesting. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY FOR 
CHILDREN 
®; the ¢, Dove of wtbon. mn OO pad Jeune, pp. 
. 8. Barnes & 

aesonind: ‘primarily rahe young a. this is 
an admirably spirited and judicious popular- 
ization of the life history of the great Puritan 
poet. As it is impossible to describe Milton’s 
life without its setting in his times, Mr. Jenks 
has given a running sketch of the history and 
the great personalities of the Puritan revolu- 
tion. The work is admirably done and will 
prove an enjoyable and helpful introduction 
to the study of the history and literature with 
which it so pleasantly deals. 


French Pathfinders in North America y 
William H. Johnson. pp. 347. Little, Brown 


Biographies of the pathfinders of Canada 
and the great Northwest, Frenchmen all of 
them and leading adventurous lives which 
lend themselves well to this sort of popular 
retelling. Mr. Johnson makes no pretense to 
original research but has made wise use of his 
material. A good introduction to an essential 
part of American history. 
Bee Pig ents Uo gzoarse We: PP 
Stories of famous Indian chiefs told with en- 
thusiasm and in a lively style. The heroes 
include Montezuma, King Philip, Pontiac, 
Powhatan, Red Jacket, Osceola and others. 
A companion volume to the author’s Ten 
Little Indians, which was popular last year. 
Tales from 7 ae by F. Jameson ~~ 


Dotham. pp. ’y. Crowell & Co 
cents. 


A good introduction to the treasure-house of 
classic biography. The life histories are re- 
told in a romantic and pleasing style. 


Johann Sebastine Bach, by Lud Ziemssen. 
Upton peas. 


Translated by George P. 
The rave Dauphin, Franz Hoffman 
Translated by George P. UP m. pp. 150. 


Frederick the Great and the Seven Years’ 
nat he Fi Ferdinand Reiger. Translated by 
Upton. pp. 1 
poe Theresa, by ny 4 Von age 4 Trans- 
lated by Geor : Upton. pp. 141. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. h 60 cents net. 
Translations of popular German biographies 
for children. These informing volumes have 
the characteristic Teutonic thoroughness of 
treatment and reverence for dignitaries. 
American Heroes and Heroines, by F yee 
oerpeton Bouvé. pp. 299. Lothrop Pu b. Co. 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


The Wonderful Wishes of cone ® and Jean, 
by Met Dickerson. pp. 146. A. Wessels 


A modern fairy story of quite unusual humor 
and good literary art. Two children have 
wishes given them, resulting in unusual adven- 
tures. The author’s invention, self-restraint 
and good taste have produced an amusing 
book. The illustrations and large print and 
pages give a pleasant effect. 

Northland Heroes, ny Florence Holbrook. pp. 

112. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 35 cents net. 
A popularization of stories from the Scandi- 
navian mythology in which the style is rather 
a eee rs little children. 

andma, as told by Tony. 
oats $. Channing Cabot. Intr cali y 


omas Wentworth Higginson. 79. Smal 
Maynard & Go. Ls 4 Pp. 


The Plain Princess and Other Stories,  F 
Maunder. Illustrations by M. W. Taylor an M. 
D. Baxter. pp. 95. Longmans, Green & Co. 


These modern fairy tales, introduced by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, are enlivened with a pleasing 
humor. They would entertain children we 
think, and their elders as well. The illustra- 
tions are pleasantly romantic, and the large 
pages make an attractive book. 

The Old Woman Who Rode on a Broom, 
with drawing by 7 7. Butler Stoney. 


Wee Folks’ 8 ik, edited oF 4 Se C. Playne. 
pp. 108. E. P. ration & Uo. Eac 
Verses, old and new, stories in ook rb ‘words 
and many pictures in color and black and 
white make up a collection which the little chil- 
dren would like. 
That Little French Baby, by John Stran 
Winter. pp. 40. E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cents. 
Stories and pictures with decorated cover 
making a pretty booklet. 
The Strange and Surprising Adventures of 
Jumbo Crusoe as related by himself, by 
Clifton Bingham. $1.25. 
The Model Book of the Zoo, 50 cents; Our 
Friends, 50 cents; —— ou that Jack 
ilt, 50 me and Lemons, 25 
cents ; Red Ri 25 cents; The Doll’s 
House Picture ers, "25 cents; The Farm 
aan Picture Makers. E. P. Dutton & Co. 25 
cents. 


Large paged picture-books in bright colors 
such as children love, including two or three 
where the pictures of animals and dolls are 
for cutting out. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Christmas Carols, edited with 1 wanes, by gocuen 
Sylvestre. pp. 140. A. Wessels Co. $1. 


On decorated pages and selected from a ~ a 
variety of sources. It seems odd, however, to 
have conjectural notes in regard to the author- 
ship of familiar hymns by Wesley, Watts and 
Nahum Tate. 

A Garden in Pink, by Blanche agheth Wade. 

pp. 201. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1. 
Lovers of gardens will enjoy the aint 
romantic vein of this beautifully decorated 
and illustrated sketch. The humor is often 
charming, and the photographs printed in 
sepia on onion-skin paper delightfully illus- 
trate the scene and atmosphere which per- 
vades the pages of the book. 

as is My Shepherd; Be Phase 80 

D 
Abide with Me, by H. F. Lyte. 
ion Village Blacksmith, by H. w. Lonahitew. 


cents. 
Flowers 0 of Toit; Paty gear Hope; Friend- 
The’ Apos tes’ Deena; Angele | by M. E. Sang- 
| ele Picemass ¢ ra’s ‘Prayer; 3 


a ponte Tender r Shepherd Lite’s Duties, e 
Ittuminated cards. KE. P. Duttou & Co. 


Decorated and illuminated booklets and Christ- 
mas cards, with choice quotations and bright 
colored pictures. 

Ko gh A & Shepard. tom ee 
The spirit is religious, the extracts range from 
the New Testament to the modern newspaper. 
Prettily bound in white cloth and appropri- 
ately decorated with forget-me-nots, 
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re oe eae 
Calan caption as Be True, Be Happy, 


cover. 


Rh ms mage by James E. Farmer. . 447. - 
tury Co. 20 net. ” = 


An elaborate and fully-illustrated study of the 
founding and history of the famous palace 
which Louis XLV. built at Versailles. Its ac- 
count of the court life takes rather a eulo- 
gistic attitude toward the king and the group 
which surrounded him. The publishers have 
done their part with sumptuous good taste. 


Poets and Fancies for the Curious. Collated 
Charles C. Bombaugh, M. D. pp. 647. J. B. 
L ppincott Co. 

The title fairly expresses the purpose of this 
book, which has been prepared to replace its 
predecessor, The Gleanings for the Curious, 
the plates of which were destroyed in a fire at 
the publishers’. The searcher for curious 
facts will very likely not find what he comes 
for, but he will be sure to find other things 
which interest him. 


Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
_— 1904, pp. 804. Government Printing Of- 


Book Chat 


The Sunday School and Chautauqua Book- 
let for 1906 continues Grace Leigh Duncan’s 
choice selections for every day in the year. 

The library of the late Hubert H. Bancroft, 
phenomenally rich in everything pertaining 
to the Pacific coast, has been acquired by the 
University of California at a cost of $250,000. 

Spurgeon’s library of seven thousand vol- 
umes goes to William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo., and was secured for $700. No English 
college or theological library made a higher 
offer. 

The Clayton F. Summy Company of Chi- 
cago, issue Christmas Time Songs and Carols, 
prepared for the home, the school and the 
church, the words by Edith Hope Kinney, the 
music by Mrs. Crosby Adams. (50 cents.) 

Ina “* What Are the Best Books Read by You 
During the Past Year” poll by the Chicago 
Standard, the Bible gets the votes of Senator 
Teller of Colorado, Mr. Gilder, editor of the 
Century, and Mr. William E. Curtis, the well- 
known newspaper correspondent. 


Christmas music comes from the Oliver 


. Ditson Company, who are jast publishing a 


large addition to their stock of anthems, in- 
cluding an interesting variety of Christmas 
choir music. Choir leaders and musicians 
would find much to please them in this rich 
collection. 


Some one inquired at a Boston bookstore 
the other day for the new book about heaven, 
by Miss Wilkins. The clerks were unable to 
think of any book answering to this descrip- 
tion and appealed to a Public Library assist- 
ant who happened to bein the store. Aftera 
moment’s thought, she said, ‘‘O, you mean 
* Paradise,’ by Miss Alice Brown.” 


In commenting on the author’s congratula- 
tory dinner to which Colonel George Harvey 
of the Harpers’ publishing house invited 
Mark Twain on his seventieth birthday the 
New York Evening Post cails him the great- 
est living American author. Certainly there 
is no one who has ripened and broadened 
more than the author of the Jumping Frog 
and [he Innocents Abroad. It is true, prob- 
ably, that we have no more vital pictures of 
certain phases of our national life than he has 
given us in Huckleberry Finn and perhaps he 
will be remembered by work of this class long 
after much of his humor is forgotten. But 
aside from his claim as a writer, the birthday 
dinner abundantly proved the hold which his 
genial personality has on the American read- 
ing public. The guests were all creators of 
imaginative literature, and there were 170 of 
them, Whosays that America has no “‘liter- 
ary atmosphere! ” 














About the Indians and Their Words 


OW MANY of you, I wonder, have 
read the beautiful poem of Mrs. 
Sigourney (once common in the 

reading-books, now to be found in Whit- 
tier’s Songs of Three Centuries and other 
collections) on ‘“‘Indian Names”’ as pre- 
serving the memory of the ancient native 
race of our country: 

. . . mid the forests where they roamed 

There rings no hunter’s shout; 

But their name is on your waters, 

Ye may not wash it out. 

I wish you would get your geography 
and see how many of the states of our 
Union have Indian names; do you think 
there are half of them—or more? That 
would be a pleasant pastime, some stormy 
hour, when you ‘‘do not know what to 
do.”’ I doubt whether any single one of 
all you thousands of Cornerers in any 
part of this continent lives far from some 
mountain or river or lake or town which 
keeps forever the memory of the vanished 
raee and ‘‘their dialect of yore.” 

It is strange that few other Indian 
words have survived. At first we only 
thought of swccotash and samp (Corner of 
July 29), then D. F. suggested powwow 
(Aug. 19), and later (Oct. 14), a string of 
other aboriginal words in common use 
was sent, as wigwam, tomahawk, hominy, 
quahaug, woodchuck, etc. During the 
‘Indian summer,’ two other additions 
have been made. The ministerial name- 
sake of John Eliot wrote: 

Another Indian word in English use is 
Squash. The Century Dictionary quotes 


from Roger Williams’s Key to Languages of. 


America: ** As-ku ta-squash, their Vine apple, 
which the English, after them, call Squashes.” 
Jamaica, Vt. J, E. B. 

That is capital—didn’t we all find it 
so on Thanksgiving Day? Another an- 
cient book is quoted as calling it ‘‘squan- 
ter-squash ’’—how funny it would sound 
for you to ask your grandmother to give 
you another piece of squantersquash pie! 
Did you ever think of a squash as being 
like an apple? Let me tell you that I 
once saw a squash on an apple tree! It 
was in the garden of a house I was just 
moving into—in a town new to me, with 
whose agricultural methods I was not 
familiar. It did look strange—a big, 
nice squash ripening in the sunshine up 
on a limb of a Baldwin apple tree! Do 
you suppose mischievous schoolboys had 
put it there? O no, it “just growed” 
there, following up a tall cornstalk, which 
had afterward been (I suppose) cut down. 

The other Indian word is by no means 
as common, and surprises me. It is sent 
by an honored and venerable New York 
physician whom I have recently and 
most pleasantly re-discovered as my “‘ dis- 
trict school”’ teacher when: I was ten 
years old. [The gentleman must be very 
venerable, indeed, if he taught you in 
your boyhood, Mr. Martin!—D. F.] 
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To your list of Indian words I can add humbo 
which is—or was in my boyhood—the name for 
the very thick maple syrup. You know the 
Plymouth colonists learned the use of ma- 
ple sugar from Samoset, the friendly chief. 
Humbo was the common name of syrup, at 
least in New Hampshire, when I was a boy, 
but possibly may have been local in its use. 
J. W. B. 


Another well-known New Hampshire 
gentleman, who was ‘‘raised’”’ in that 
same valley of the Indian-named <A sh-u-e- 
lot, confirms the word, but adds: 


My recollection is that in those days the sap, 
boiled down in the woods and taken to the 
house at night to be made into sugar the next 
day, was called humbo—but I had forgotten 
all about it until your card came. 

8. IL. @. 

The trouble is that Z never heard a lisp 
of that word, and yet I drank sap out 
of the buckets, and participated in the 
“‘sugaring-off,” and in ‘‘waxing” the 
sweet stuff on the snow—all in the Con- 


necticut Valley, though of course not, 


quite as far back as these correspondents ! 
Hum—hum—hum—humbo! Can any other 
Old Folks who belonged to the sugarbush 
age in northern New England enlighten 
us as to the word? 

A lady in Haverhill—the town of the 
famous Indian captive, Hannah Dustin— 
makes another contribution to our Indian 
antiquities. 


Dear Mr. Martin: This is an acknowledg- 
ment of the pleasure I take in the Conversa- 
tion Corner. I think that these Micmac nu- 
merals will please your young folks who play 
Indian. 

1, Pe-ook; 2, Tar-boo; 3, See-ese; 4, Na- 
ough; 5, Narn; 6, As-sa-quam; 7, Al-la-wig- 
nock; 8, Ook-la-mun-chon; 9, Pus-ka-nar- 
dock; 10, Um-tal-lern. Mrs. McD. 


She also sends “Happy Land,” trans- 
lated into Micmac, but the words are so 
long and difficult that I know D. F. and 
his crew would murder the hymn worse 
than any hostile Indians were ever mur- 
dered by their white foes! 

Now comes a letter from beyond tie 
Mississippi, with this pertinent query: 


Do you happen to know about this poem? 


O soft falis the dew, in the twilight descending, 
And tall grows the shadowy hill on the plain: 
And night o’er the far distant forest is bending— 


I can recall no more, but I often find myself 
humming those lines and wondering what 
comes next. I imagine it was in some old 
reader I sawit. And do you know anything 
about “‘ The Lone Cherokee,” an old poem? 
Missouri. M. A. L. 


Yes, I ‘happen to know” about both 
those two poems—and the two are one! 
This is ‘‘what comes next” in that verse: 
Like the storm-spirit, dark, o’er the tremulous main: 
But midnight enshrouds my lone heart in its 

dwelling, 
A tumult of woe in my bosom is swelling, 
And a tear, unbefitting the warrior, is telling 
That Hope has abandoned the brave Cherokee! 


It was called The Cherokee’s Lament, 
and I imagine you saw it in Town’s Fourth 






Reader. It was written by Josiah D. 
Canning, a farmer in the Connecticut 
Valley, who wrote many pieces under the 
nom de plume of the ‘‘ Peasant Bard.” I 
remember selling a collection of his poems 
called ‘‘The Harp and the Plow,”’ when a 
bookstore clerk more than fifty years ago, 
and his telling me that he thought this 
piece the best of them all. 

It is singular that this lady should ask 
me this particular query for I remember 
meeting her soon after ‘‘the war,” in the 
Missionary Ridge region in Tennessee, 
whence “the transplanted and lone Cher- 
okee”’ was, with the ‘‘old nation,” de- 
ported to the western wilderness; and I 
also remember, years after, starting from 
her home missionary home in Kansas for 
a@ memorable trip to the new Cherokee 
Nation in the Indian Territory, and visit- 
ing the graves of the New England mis- 
sionaries who had followed them there! 


“THE BOY CAPTIVE IN CANADA’”’ 


And now there comes to me, just in 
time to close our Indian page, a juvenile 
book just published, with the above title. 
It is not a story only, but a true history— 
begun in ‘“‘The Boy Captive of Old Deer- 
field’? which some of you got last year— 
of the carrying away by the Indians of 
over a hundred people, men, women and 
children, at the time of the burning of 
that frontier town in 1704. Rev. John 
Williams, the minister, and his family 
were among the captives, and the hero 
of this book was his son Stephen. After 
a terrible tramp in the depth of winter 
through the uninhabited Vermont wil- 
derness the captives were separated—I 
think near the present Newbury—and 
Stephen was left alone with the Indians. 

This story tells his experiences after- 
ward, as with his savage companions he 
went on foot to Lake Champlain, and 
then by canoes down the Richelieu to 
the St. Lawrence. After a long time he 
found his father, still in captivity, and— 
what is still more interesting to me—met 
one day in the market.place in Quebec, a 
boy whom, under his Indian dress and 
paint, he recognized as his Deerfield 
friend and fellow.captive, from whom he 
had parted months before. This was 
Jonathan Hoyt, my great.great-great- 
grandfather! After a long time a vessel 
sent from Boston to rescue the captives, 
took the boys down the St. Lawrence— 
the reverse of the route I took last sum- 
mer!—arriving in Boston just two hun- 
dred years ago (reckoning the difference 
in Old Style and New Style) this very day 
when I am writing this Corner! 

Mrs. Smith, the author, who sends me 
the book and whom I knew in my boy- 
hood, writes that it must be some drops 
of that Indian captive’s blood that causes 
my interest in the Indian race! Can that 
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The Message 
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of Christmas” 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Joy to the world, the Lord is come! 
Let earth receive her king; 

Let every heart prepare him room, 
And heaven and nature sing. 


He rules the world with truth and grace, 
And makes the nations prove 

The glories of his righteousness, 
And wonders of his love. 


Read chapters seven to fourteen of the book of Isaiah. Imagine yourself in Jerusalem at 
the time when these words were uttered. Judah was in the valley of the shadow of death. 
The weak and wicked King Ahaz fostered the grossest idolatry. Read 2 Kings 16. Pretended 
consultations with the spirits of the dead took the place of communion with God [Isa. 8: 19]. 
The kingdom had been terribly harassed by Israel and other neighboring nations. Read 
2 Chron. 28. Ahaz made a treaty with Assyria which cost him a vast sum, brought him no 


good and left him at the mercy of a merciless enemy [2 Chron. 28: 19-23]. 


He closed the 


temple and introduced the worship of foreign gods, bringing on the nation the curse of 
Jehovah [2 Chron. 29: 6-8]. Look at the picture of distress and despair in Isa. 8: 21, 22. 
But on Hezekiah, the young son of Ahaz, the prophet set his hope. That royal child would 


deliver his people from their oppressors. 


The most northern parts of the old undivided 


kingdom would first realize the dawn of the new day as the Assyrian power should be broken 
{9: 1,2]. The nation would swiftly increase in prosperity after the oppressor had withdrawn 


{vs. 3, 4]. 


The tumult and distress of war would be followed by permanent peace [v. 5]. 


The young King Hezekiah would fulfill all the expectations of those who looked for a mighty 
king ruling in the spirit of Jehovah, and his kingdom would flourish without limit [vs. 6, 7.] 
Then follows a poem of four stanzas, each ending with the same refrain, dwelling on the 
punishment of the northern kingdom of Israel which had sought to compass the ruin of 


Judah and Jerusalem [9: 8-10: 4]. 


Why are these words which extolled the coming reign of the boy Hezekiah applied to 
the birth of Jesus Christ? How did they come to be used as a prophecy, not only of the life 
of Jesus on earth, but of his everlasting kingdom? And how do we find in them a message 
appropriate to Christmas? We shall find the answer to these questions by considering 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL 


Christmas originally meant the celebra- 
tion in the church of a religious service, 
especially the eucharist, or Lo1d’s Sup- 
per, in honor of the birth of Jesus Christ. 
It expresses the anticipation of the bless- 
ings of the complete reign on earth of 
the Son of Man, whose advent was the 
commencement of a new and golden era 
for the world. That is the ideal to which 
believers in Christ look forward. 

There could be no human progress with- 
out ideals. The Jews looked forward to 
a Christmas day without knowing it. 
They anticipated a Messiah. Through 
their prophets God guided their hopes 
to center in his Son who was to come to 
them. That gave them courage under 
hard conditions, helped them to respect 
one another even though their faults and 
sins were repulsive, kept them together 
as a nation till they rejected their ideal 
when it was manifested in Jesus Christ. 

Christianity inherited from Judaism 
not only the Christ who came in the 
person of Jesus, but the expectation of 
his coming in triumph to reign forever. 
That expectation is the heart of Chris- 
tianity. Christians are not agreed as to 
the manner or time of his coming. But 
they all look for a kingdom whose prin- 
ciples are those taught and lived by Jesus 
Christ to be established everywhere, its 
blessings of righteousness, love and peace 
controlling the world. Foregleams of 
what that kingdom will be give joy to 
men, and those who connect them with 
Jesus Christ as already ruling in their 
hearts best know what Christmas is. It 
is a joyous day because he is coming 
again to fulfill the promise of his first 
coming. All the ways in which joy is 
expressed on that day, even the revelry, 
have their source in the anticipation of 
- the ideal time and kingdom which Christ 
foretold. These sayings of the prophecy 
of Isaiah are cherished because they are 
appropriately used as a beautiful picture 
of the coming of the Christ. That pic. 
ture includes: 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 24. 
The Character of the Messiah. Text, Isa. 9: 1-7. 





1. Joy to the nation through expecting 
his coming [vs. 2, 3]. Judah had as great 
reason for gloom as the Russian people 
have had in their long years of oppres- 
sion. Fortune tellersand spiritualist me- 
diums brought them no comfort [Isa. 8: 
19]. If they found no light in the Word 
of God there was no light for them any- 
where [v. 20]. But a great light was 
dawning already on them [9: 2]. It was 
the anticipation of a deliverer worthy of 
the noblest titles [vs. 6, 7]. 

Our nation will be great according as 
its people cherish the faith and aims 
which are to be fulfilled in the coming of 
the Christ in glory, when the weak will 
be made strong in manhood, when peace 
and order through righteousness will 
bring prosperity to all the land. Every 
unselfish offering we make to help men 
to be worthy of membership in Christ’s 
kingdom will aid us to fulfill the ideal 
that is to be fully realized in his coming. 
That is the prophecy of Christmas. 


911 


2. Freedom to the individual from ez- 
pecting Christ’s coming [v. 4, 5). What 
@ hope long deferred has been held out 
to Russian subjects of enjoying the per- 
sonal liberty which the citizens of our 
land possess! How that hope is secretly 
cherished by millions in Turkey! The 
prophet says that the yoke of tyranny is 
to be broken, the armor and weapons and 
bloody garments of war to be consumed 
by fire, and peace won by heroic sacrifice. 
Freedom from the bondage to sin is to 
be won by such conflict. We look for 
the coming of Christ. ‘Every one that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself 
even as he is pure.’’ The Christ is to be 
manifested, and then ‘‘we shall be like 


him, for we shall see him as he is.” This 
is what our Christmas means. 
8. The Christ enthroned over all. When 


Christ first came, the Word made flesh, 
those who looked for him ‘‘beheld his 
glory, glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.” He 
is coming again. ‘‘He shall appear a 
second time, apart from sin to them that 
wait for him, unto salvation.” ‘Of the 
increase of his government and of peace 
there shall be noend.”’ This is the Chris- 
tian’s hope and expectation. This, how- 
ever expressed, is the root of all worthy 
Christian ambition, the motive of Chris- 
tian living. This is our Christmas. 





Temperance 


Between a marked falling off in consump- 
tion and a marked increase of severity in en- 
forcement of the law against adulterations, 
the liquor trade in Great Britain is far from 
happy. 

One detail in an unusually informing article 
on socialism in Australia, published in the 
New York Evening Post of the 5th, is a refer- 
ence to the state hotels now in operation both 
in New Zealand and West Australia. 





What Men Say 


The game of football as played in this coun- 
try is the most bruta), fatal and ill-advised of 
any game or any sport practisei by any people 
in any part of the world.—Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles. 








ROYAL DUTCH 


Its double strength and richness of flavor 


appeals to’every housekeeper. 


Yellow wrapper. yy Ib. equal to full 
pound of others. 


Send to cents for trial 





can, 


HEN L. BARTLETT, 


IMPORTER, 


Send 10c. for trial can, equal 20 cups. Stephen L. Bartlett, Importer, Boston, 
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In and Around Chicago — 


The Deaconess Home at Dover 

This home, the gift of the people of Dover, 
has been in use since 1902, when it was dedi- 
cated as a resting place for tired deaconesses, 
@ permanent home for those disabled or ad- 
vanced in life and a home for orphans. Its 
eqiipment has been secured largely by 
local gifts. This winter the women of Dover 
and Princeton are trying to raise $1,500 for 
a steam heating plant which is indispensa- 
ble for comfort and health. At a bazar re- 
cently, $110 wereobtained. The homeearnestly 
appeals to those who believe in deaconess’ 
work and in this Dover home for aid. The 
Congregational churches of Illinois surely will 
not fail to heed this request. Money may be 
sent to Rev. William Anderson of Dover, 
superintendent of the home. The property 
is held by the American Congregational Dea- 
coness Association, which is quietly pushing 
forward its efforts to establish on a firm basis 
the training school in Chicago and to increase 
the effectiveness of the work in Dover. 

City Missionary Society 

The annual meeting was held and took the 
form of a banquet at Kimball’s Restaurant in 
which more than 300 participated. Reports 
showed receipts for current expenses, repairs, 
ete., of more than $19,000 from the churches 
and individuals. This is in addition to the in- 
come from the endowment fund which now 
exceeds $150,000. Thirty-six fields have been 
aided and forty-two personsemployed. Addi- 
tions to the churches on confession number 
381, by letter 145, a total of 526. During the 
last few years the plan of yoking strong 
churches with weaker ones has been intro- 
duced with excellent results both to the re- 
ceiving and aiding church. The stronger 
church not only furnishes money, but Sunday 
school teachers, leaders of mothers’ meetings, 
teachers for kindergarten work and sewing 
schools, leaders for boys’ and girls’ clubs and 
visitors in the neighborhood. The only draw- 
back to this plan is the darger that some 
churches get more than their share of help, 
and some fields where the need is equally 
great far less. The real difficulty is that there 
are not strong churches enough to care for 
the weak ones. 

The meeting listened to the cheering report 
of the superintendent, to addresses from three 
or four of the missionaries, toa brief address 
from Mr. Thorp, who pleaded for a wider 
outlook calling for co-operation with other 
churches in the effort to reach in a thorough 
way the great foreign cities embraced in what 
is called Chicago, each of which numbers from 
15,000 to 600,000 inhabitants. One of the best 
addresses was made by Mrs. B. W. Firman, 
president of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, who emphasized her privilege in being 
permitted to work in some of the city’s needy 
fields. The meeting closed with an appeal 
from the chairman of the finance committee, 
Mr. Frank Kimball, for gifts from the churches 
alone, the coming year, of not less than $20,000. 
The Juvenile Court 

Monday noon, in the audience room of the 
Y. M. C. A., Judge Mack of the Juvenile 
Court and Mr. H. W. Thurston, chief proba- 
tion officer, gave an account of its work and 
aims. Mr. Thurston is at the head of the 
company of officers, one for each ward, who 
are responsible for the good behavior of the 
boys brought before the court and allowed 
their freedom under conditions which promise 
moral betterment. How great this work is 
may be jadged from the fact that on the 
mornings when the court sits from seventy- 
five to 125 boys and girls are brought before 
it. The Jadge believes that every young per- 
son has some good in him, and that if possi- 
ble the good should be developed and the evil 
checked in its growth. He believes that the 
public schools are in many cases badly man- 
aged, that the grading is not sufficiently elas- 
tic, that there should be rooms of ungraded 


pupils for those who fit in nowhere and who 
ought to be dealt with individually. He does 
not blame the school authorities, who cannot 
do better without more money, but the men 
who shirk the payment of their taxes. The 
Judge feels that a boy who has committed a 
criminal act, often unconscious of its real 
character, should not be sent to a reform 
school, which is little more than a penitenti- 
ary, but should be surrounded with moral and 
encouraging influences. Efforts are made to 
prevent the boy and the girl brought to this 
court from feeling that they are criminals, 
although they are guilty of acts which by a 
strict construction of the laws make them 
criminals. Unless self-respect is retained, re- 
form is impossible. The court has done ex- 
cellent work in Chicago, and is without doubt 
the most useful court in the city. 


An Expensive Triai 

Months ago Mr. Gilhooley and several others 
were put on trial for “‘slugging’’ non-union 
men and other acts of a very heinous nature. 
After efforts extending through sixty-six days 
a jury of twelve men “‘unprejudiced’’ has 
been obtained and the trial begun. It has cost 
over $18,000 to obtain the jury, and it bids fair 
to cost even more to preser’ and discuss the 
evidence. Some of the men selected 19 serve 
on the jury have been kept in close cnfine- 
ment for more than two months waiting till 
the jury could be completed. There kas been 
a great deal of criticism of the methods which 
permit such a farce, and which permit such 
treatment of unfortunate jurors. 


How One Church Does It 

The Union Park Church has become a down- 
town church and has suffered and is still suffer- 
ring severely from withdrawals to the suburbs. 
Still, in spite of these drawbacks, there is a 
feeling of hopefulness and courage. The ad- 
ditions by confession of faith and by letter are 
in excess of dismissals and losses by death. 
Two recent movements are worthy of mention. 
First, an attempt to provide social entertain- 
ment for homeless young women. In the 
boarding houses surrounding the church are 
large numbers of young women who lead 
lonely, isolated lives. Under the auspices of 
the young women of the church a “ Friday 
Evening at Home” has been appointed, to 
which invitations are sent out to all who will 
receive them. The response has been hearty. 
The second movement seeks to reach men. It 
has been inaugurated by Dr. Martin the head 
of the Christian Institute of the seminary. A 
generous member of the church has made it 
possible for Dr. Martin to give some of his 
time to specia) efforts to reach men who rarely 
attend church. Under his direction the field 
work of students in the seminary will be done 
in the Union Park parish. He has already 
organized a large adult Bible class and is hold- 
ing special meetings in Carpenter Chapel ad- 
joining the church building. The reports from 
these meetings are stimulating and promise 
gratifying results. Thus the seminary and the 
church are working tegether, as they should, 
and the people within their reach, never so nu- 
merous as at present, are themselves showing 
some interest in the effort to interest them in 
the Christian life. 

The regular work of the church goes on en- 
couragingly. Audiences are large, the Sunday 
school is enjoying a vigorous life, the young 
people are as enthusiastic:as ever, and the 
women’s organizations are working with all 
the energy which has characterized them for 
more than a score of years. Dr. White is in 
better health than he has been, and with his 
helpers is doing a magnificent work for a 
church whose history is one of the noblest in 
the denomination. 


Return of Professor Scott 
The friends of Professor and Mrs. H. M. 


Scott will be glad to learn that they have re- 
turned in gocd health and greatly refreshed 
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after a long journey to Europe and the Orient, 
They have visited familiar places and made 
the acquaintance of many new scenes and have 
seen their son, one of the instructors in the 
Syrian College in Beirut. The Professor is 
now doing double work with his classes in the 
seminary, but will, it is hoped, find time to 
give the public the benefit of his observations 
on conditions in Earope and the East. 


The Evangelistic Note 

This is apparent in all gatherings of our 
ministers. Last Monday morning the sub- 
ject of inviting an evangelist of reputation to 
come to Chicago was discussed, though not 
thoroughly, as the brethren seem to feel that 
the time is not ripe, but that first of all each 
minister should cultivate his own church and 
unite in special efforts with those churches 
which are grouped about his own. Special 
meetings have already been held in several 
churches. More emphasis than in some pre- 
vious years is laid on the necessity of conver- 
sion, if not after old methods, yet effectively 
and surely. Dr. Strong had charge of the 
meeting and sought an answer to the question, 
How shall each minister secure the best spirit- 
ual results in the cultivation of his own field 
of work? The interest in the subject was so 
great that its discussion will be continned 
another week. 


Chicago, Dec. 9. FRANKLIN. 
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Shall We Retreat? 


in the Light of Unsurpassed Opportunities for Building up the Kingdom of 
Christ, Which Way Shall the Congregational Churches of America Move? 


By Don O. SHELTON 











There is now possible a splendid advance home mission movement. 

The way was admirably opened at a recent meeting in Boston. It was called 
at the suggestion of Dr. F. E. Emrich, secretary of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, and was attended by pastors and laymen, by representatives 
of the Congregational Home Missionary Society and of the New England auxiliaries. 
There was a free and hearty conference on the importance of adopting a co-operative 
plan, by the vigorous prosecution of which the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society might be enabled to close its fiscal year without debt. 


UNITY OF ACTION ASSURED 


In substance the final and unanimous decision was: That all Congregational 
churches in greater America be invited to co-operate in contributing an amount 
sufficient to enable the Congregational Home Missionary Society to close the present 
year without debt, and that those present pledge their hearty support and co-opera- 
tion in a united campaign for the accomplishment of this great object. It was 
agreed also that this plan should be recommended to the Executive Committees 
of all the auxiliaries, to home missionary committees in all the Western and Southern 
states, and to the Executive Committee of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. 

The detailed plan adopted at this meeting was submitted to the Executive 
Committee of the Congregational Home Missionary Society last week, and was 
cordially approved. 

AN UNEXCELLED OPPORTUNITY 


Thus there is inaugurated one of the most important undertakings the Congre- 
gationalists of America have ever been asked to engage in. 

We have an unequaled chance to redemonstrate our faith, our courage and our 
Christian strength. In the prosecution of this-great work we have an opportunity, 
not merely to extol, but to emulate the Christian faith and zeal of our forefathers. 

No man, no denomination, can live long on past triumphs. The heart beats 
of Congregational home missions will rapidly grow fainter and soon stop entirely, 
if the process of amputation goes on much longer. 

This is the vital point: Have the men and women in the Congregational churches 
of America that measure of faith, zeal and self-sacrifice required for the tremendous 
evangelizing and Christianizing work now needed in America? 

‘If Congregational home missions wane, the denomination will decay. When 
any branch of the church of Christ ceases to grow, it begins to die. As long as the 
life of Christ is in it, it will develop. 

Every wide interest represented by Congregationalism will decline if Congre-. 
gational home missiong decline. 


VAST INTERESTS INVOLVED 


All of our denominational benevolent societies are sustained almost exclusively 
by churches that have been founded and supported by the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. The highest interests of all these societies are wrapped up in 
those of our Home Missionary Society. Their enlarging efficiency is dependent on 
home mission statesmanship, aggressiveness and enlargement. We must heed the 
fact that an arm of the Congregational church cannot permanently reach out with 
the Gospel while a paralysis creeps over the body. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION ESSENTIAL 
We Must Act Now 


If the Congregational Home Missionary Society is enabled to close this year 
debtless, the denomination will be prepared to meet one of the most magnificent 
home mission opportunities in American history. 

Good words, good wishes, good sentiments are insufficient. These, plus deeds, 
by pastors of churches large and small, and by every Congregationalist in America, 
will save the day. 

FRIENDS BEGINNING TO RESPOND 


That the right spirit prevails to an encouraging degree is shown by sympathetic 
expressions in a large number of letters.from many sections of America. 

Here are two: Mr. William Shaw, treasurer of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, sends a helpful personal contribution and this gratifying message: 


I presented the matter of an offering to home missions to our Sunday school 
yesterday, and they decided to make a special offering. My own class of young 
men voted to give up the exchange of Christmas gifts and put the money into 
this special offering for our devoted home missionaries. 

One who knows the character and quality of the work that the men who are 
building their lives into our frontier wurk are doing, is moved to ery out, ‘‘ How 
long, O Lord, how long!” will our well-to-do churches permit the present con- 
dition of affairs to exist! [hope that relief may soon come to the Society and to 
the men at the front, who of all men ought to receive their meager salaries 
promptly. 
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The following message brings to mind . 
the earnest commendation by the Master 
of one who long ago did what she could: 


I am a widow with little means. I 
feel deeply grieved over the depleted 
condition of your treasury. My prayer 
is that Christians may make a gener- 
ous response. Please accept the en- 
closed $—. I wish I had more to send. 


The sympathy and the enthusiastic co- 
operation of every Congregational pastor 
in America is absolutely essential. With 
the whole-hearted, ardent efforts of the 
pastors of all our churches, large and 
small, this essential and tremendous un- 
dertaking can be put through. 

And there is also required the prompt 
and vigorous and constant personal aid 

Of every Church Officer, 

Of every Sunday-school Superintendent, 

Of every Missionary Committee, 

Of every Woman’s Home Missionary 

Union, 

Of every Church Member, and 

Of every Sunday-school Scholar. 

There is needed $270,000 in SPECIAL 
GiFTs. It is absolutely necessary that the 
regular gifts of churches and individuals 
to the auxiliaries and the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society be fully main- 
tained. An average extra gift of fifty 
cents from each resident member of Con- 
gregational churches would set free our 
great National Home Missionary Society 
for unhampered and enlarged Christian 
enterprise. 

By the united, prayerful, determined 
zeal of all, this vast, crippling burden can 
be removed and our great home mission 
cause go forward. 

Will you co-operate earnestly and stead- 
fastly with the Committee in your state? 

Will you make your personal gift as 
large as you can? 

Let us cheerfully and unhesitatingly 
make possible a renewed and greatly aug- 
mented evangelizing and Christianizing 
crusade by the Congregational churches 
of America. 

Let us again show our faith by our 
works. 





Please cut out this slip and mail with 
your contribution to the CONGREGATIONAL 
Home Missionary Society, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Herewith find $——_—_—__—_., being 
a special contribution to the work of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. 





Name 


Town or City 





Street 
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The Wars of Spring Valley 


How the Gentle Christmas Spirit Ended a Feud between Two Prominent Church Women 


PART II, 


Not many weeks after the church was re- 
opened, the time came for making the usual 
preparations for the Christmas celebration. 
Both Mrs. Priggs and Mrs. Wilkins intended 
to visit the minister and make preliminary 
arrangements with him for the management 
of this matter, for hitherto whoever had 
spoken of it first had been asked to take it in 
charge. Usually it was Mrs. Priggs who had 
spoken first, but she could not always be so 
fortunate, and this year, while she was still 
uncertain whether she could best see Mr. 
Matheson after the weekly prayer meeting or 
before Sunday school, Mrs. Wilkins was tak- 
ing time by the forelock. 

Mrs. Wilkins waited for no better excuse 
than the return of a book which she had bor- 
rowed of Mrs. Matheson. She threw a light 
shawl over her head and ran down to the 
parsonage. Did Mr. Matheson realize that it 
was almost Christmas, and nothing had been 
done? 

The minister listened appreciatively to all 
she had to say. 

“T am obliged to you, Mrs. Wilkins,’”’ he 
said at length, ‘for bringing this to mind, 
though I had not altogether forgotten it. The 
Christmas festival has always seemed to me 
the one that should mean 
most to the church, and I 
am glad to understand that 
it has been the custom here 
to observe it. But when I 
speak of the church, I 
mean the whole church. 
Do you get my meaning, 
Mrs. Wilkins? ” 

Mrs. Wilkins was not 
certain, but she said that 
she did. 

** You know very well,” 
Mr. Matheson proceeded, 
‘that our membership is 
divided in a way that seems 
to me sadly out of charac- 
ter. You know, too, that 
I always spesk frankly 
about this, and have never 
identified myself, so far as 
I am aware, with either 
party. This is not because 
I wish to seem to think both sides in the 
right, but because I think both are in the 
wrong. Now I have been told by some 
altogether outside our church that for the 
past few seasons the Christmas celebra- 
tion has been in the hands, not of the 
church as a whole, but of a clique or divi- 
sion of it, and that the result has been a 
lack of unity or general sympathy in the fes- 
tivities. I am sure you must agree with me 
that this is wrong.” 

Mrs. Wilkins did agree, since Mrs. Priggs 
had been at the helm a year ago, and indeed 
for a Christmas or two before that. 

‘This year,’’ Mr. Matheson continued, ‘‘if 
there is to be any celebration at all, I wish it 
to be of the whole church. I have already 
consulted with the officers about it, and it has 
been arranged that the exercises will be in the 
general charge of Mrs. Matheson and myself. 
My wife has a great gift for matters of this 
kind, and I shall do my best to help her. Of 
course, we shall ask the assistance of others— 
indeed we intend to arrange so that all the 
members, so far as possible, shall have some 
part in the festival. I hope this plan seems a 
good one to you, Mrs. Wilkins? ’’ 

Again Mrs. Wilkins was not certain, but 
said that it did. 

“IT was sure you would agree with me,” 
said the minister cordially. ‘‘ I shall speak to 
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Mrs. Priggs and the other ladies to the same 
effect, and you will hear from me very soon as 
to the division of labor which we hope to 
arrange. -The Christmas season,” he con- 
tinued, rising as Mrs. Wilkins rose and edzed 
toward the door, “‘is a time above all for 
peace and good will and united hearts, and it 
would be a sad mockery if it were made a time 
for exhibiting our differences instead. In- 
deed, I fear it must be a mockery at best to 
any whose hearts are not in peace with their 
fellow Christians.’’ 

This last was a dangerously direct stroke. 























Mrs. Wilkins 
saw that it 
was, and gave 
a quick glance 
of inquiry at 
the minister’s 
, face to judge 
whether he 
had intended 
/ to be personal. 

But his eyes 

were calmly 

fixed on the 

bare branches 


The last of the bundles in the ancient trunk Of the big ma- 


ple tree in the 
yard, and she concluded that the remark was 
a general one, or that if it had special reference 
to any one, it must be to Mrs. Priggs. 

It soon became known through the parish 
that the minister and his wife, with the con- 
sent of the church officers, had taken the 
Christmas celebration into their own hands, 
and that although they intended to share the 
preparations with the congregation, they were 
thoroughly autocratic in the matter. They 
asked no advice, appointed no general com- 
mittee, but quietly went on with their plans. 

Soon every one had something to do in prep- 
aration which required some little time and 
care, but which for the most part could be 
done quietly and alone. There were greens 
and holly to gather; there were songs and reci- 
tations to practice; there were mottoes and 
stars to cut out and gild; there was the inevita- 
ble candy to tie into dangerous-looking pink 
bags. The younger members of the flock had 
the burden of both work and honors, and the 
older ones—notably those, it was observed, 


who were leaders in the war of Spring Valley 
—were assigned very simple and inconspicu- 
ous tasks. Mrs. Wilkins found that her en- 
tire duty in the matter consisted in the mak- 
ing and gilding of a motto reading, *‘ Peace On 
Earth.” This was a trying experience for one 
who in years gone by had been a leader in all 
church festivals. But a little investigation 
showed that Mrs. Priggs likewise had only a 
motto to make, and from all accounts it was 
to be very similar to Mrs. Wilkins’s. Besides, 
Mrs. Priggs no longer found the direction of 
things in her hands. So Mrs. Wilkins re- 
solved to be content. 

Asa matter of fact, Mrs. Priggs’s 
task was the other half of Mrs. Wil- 
kins’s. It was to be of precisely the 
same lettering, and to read, ‘* Good 
Will Toward Men.”’ Mr. Matheson 
had been amused to find that these 
two pieces of work had by chance 
fallen to the lot of the leaders of the 
war. 

**Do they know that they are at 
work at the same motto?” asked his 
wife. 

““No,” said he. “If they did, I 
doubt if they would consent. But 
unless they have a collision when it 
comes to putting the mottoes on the 
wall, I judge that it will be all right. 
I explained to each of them that the 
mottoes were to be the chief features 
in the decorations over the pulpit.” 

So both the ladies in question 
worked faithfully, each hoping to 
eclipse the work of the other. The 
result was, fortunately for appear- 
ances, that the two halves of the 
motto bade fair to be of equal bril- 
liancy and similar effect. Two or 
three days before the celebration was to take 
place, Mrs. Wilkins took her handiwork down 
to the church, to make sure that it would fit in 
well at the appointed spot. i 

It was a fine December day, with only a 
little hard snow on the ground, and dazzling 
sunshine shimmering on its surface. The 
door of the lecture-room was open for the use 
of the decorators, and Mrs. Wilkins entered 
here. At first she thought there was no one 
else in the church, but when her eyes had 
become accustomed to the dimmer light 
within, she saw that some one was mounted 
on a stepladder at the right of the pulpit. 
Then she descried a motto, which the person 
on the ladder was putting into place. At first 
it seemed exactly like her own; but no—it 
was, ‘‘Good Will Toward Men.”’ There was 
a corresponding place, now vacant, at the left 
of the pulpit, and Mrs. Wilkins instantly real- 
ized that her motto was the other half of the 
one on the wall. Just then the figure on the 
stepladder partly turned, preparatory to de- 
scending. It was Mrs. Priggs! Without a 
word or a moment’s delay, Mrs. Wilkins 
gathered up her motto and fied. 

Once at her home, sae went into the big, 
dark sitting-room and sat down tothink. At 
first she was filled only with indignation at 
the idea of being Mrs. Priggs’s partner in the 
Christmas festival. No suc trying coinei- 
dence had occurred since the fences had been 
built. She was soon able to reflect, however, 
that at least Mrs. Priggs could not be to blame. 
She had, of course, been assigned her part of 
the work by the same autocrats who had in 
charge the entire affair. It was Mr. Matheson 
who had planned it. But even if it were nota 
mere accident, Mrs. Wilkins and Mrs. Priggs 
had certainly been treated with studied impar- 
tiality. So it did not seem reasonable to think 
unkindly of him. 
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Her thoughts of the minister now led Mrs. 
Wilkins to remember her last conversation 
with him. She had never felt his manner to 
be quite so serious as when he made that re- 
mark about Christmas being a mockery to 
some. She had really come to like this young 
man, not only because he never toadied to 
Mrs. Priggs, as bis predecessor had sometimes 
done, but—to speak truly—because he never 
toadied to herself either. He seemed not only 
good, but strong and masterful, and she hada 
true womanly admiration for a masterly man. 
She realized now that it took courage for him 
to speak so pointedly about the church quarrel. 
It dawned upon her that he was not speaking 
by the book, or trying to do his clerical duty 
by her, but was expressing a real sense of dis- 
appointment in the possibilities of Christmas 
in the Spring Valley Church for want of inner 
peace and goed will among its members. 

Mrs. Wilkins was not sure that it had oc- 
curred to her before that the celebration of 
Christmas might affect the inner life as well 
as the outer; but, of course, the minister was 
right about that. She had decided that he 
must have special reference to Mrs. Priggs, 
honestly believing that, for her own part, she 
felt real good will toward her neighbors in 
general. And to Mrs. Priggs and her follow- 
ers?—well, she wished them no harm. 

Mrs. Wilkins’s wandering thoughts now 
came back to the motto she had been making, 
being led by her wandering eyes as they lighted 
upon it where she had dropped it on entering 
the house—‘‘ Peace On Earth.” It suddenly 
seemed to stare at her with new meaning— 
such meaning as one often discovers by con- 
sidering closely a word or phrase which from 
very familiarity had almost lost its significance. 
** Peace On Earth’’—Spring Valley included? 
There had ‘been one after another Christmas 
there as the years had gone by, and plenty of 
those who called themselves Christians, but 
little enough peace, as it seemed to Mrs. 
Wilkins. 

She let her memory now run back rapidly 
over the wars in village and church in which 
she had played so large a part, remembering a 
good many hard things she had heard said 
about her, and a few that she had said about 
other people. She even traced back—as she 
had not done for a long time—the trouble be- 
tween Mrs. Priggs and herself, through long 
and intricate windings, to the time of its be- 
ginning. Well, whose fault was it all? Mrs. 
Priggs’s, of course. She had disturbed the 
peace from beginning to end. 

And had Mrs. Wilkins striven to restore it? 
She did not know who or what it was that 
eatechised her in this close way, but she was 
forced to answer, “Not always.’’ Had she 
ever done anything to smooth over rough 
places or explain away hard words? As to 
that, one cannot always forget her own rights, 
and let herself be trodden under foot, just for 
the sake of peace. There is no such refuge 
from a troublesome question as in a broad gen- 
eralization, and this one showed that Mrs. 
Wilkins was becoming hard pressed. 

She rose abruptly and turned to her house- 
hold tasks. As she did so, she caught a 
glimpse of her face in the mirror over the 
mantel. On it were the two little spots of red 
that still marked the excitement under which 
she had hurried away from the church. She 
wondered if Mrs. Priggs had seen her, or any 
one else who might have wondered at her 
haste. And now she could not even help smil- 
ing, her sense of humor being fortunately still 
unspoiled, at the picture of Mrs. Priggs on 
the stepladder, motto in hand, and herself, 
motto in haad likewise, fleeing from the sight. 

The smile faded into a more serious reflec- 
tion on the picture—two Christmas mottoes 
quarreling with each other, and refusing to 
stand together by the same pulpit! ‘‘ Peace 
On Earth” at war with “‘Good Will Toward 
Men!” Surely this was strange. Mrs. Wil- 
kins, it will be seen, was a parson of some 
imagination, and this grotesque idea followed 
her about the heuse.as she tried to turn her 


mind to other things. Whenever she re- 
entered the sitting room she came face to 
face with the motto again, lying there on the 
fluor and saying, ‘*‘ Peace On Earth?” There 
was no interrogation point in the gilt letter- 
ing, and yet the phrase seemed somehow to 
be taking on an interrogatory form. 

Meantime, Mrs. Priggs had returned from 
the church with her motto, in a much pleas- 
anter frame of mind than her neighbor. Its 
appearance had been quite satisfactory, but 
she had brought it home for one more coat of 
gilt. She had seen nothing of the figure of 
Mrs. Wilkins in the dark corner of the andi- 
ence room, and was not yet sure what was to 
go opposite her motto on the other side of the 
pulpit. 

When she had laid her handiwork away, she 
climbed to the attic to open an ancient trunk. 
In the ladies’ parlor at the church she had 
seen the big box which was being filled for the 
poorer children of the village, and to which 
all the congregation were invited to contribute 
clothing or toys. This was a new custom, in- 
stalled by Mr. Matheson, and it occurred to 
Mrs. Priggs that she might have stored in the 
attic some things which would be good for the 
box She knew that in an old trunk there 
were some books and toys, as well as clothing, 
that had been her boy Jamie’s. It was foolish 
to keep them any longer, if they would be of 
use to others. Jamie had never grown too old 
for them, but he had died now nearly ten years 
ago. 

So Mrs. Priggs opened the trunk and went 
resolutely through its contents. Everything 
smelled of camphor, and lonked perennially 
young and fresh, though telling ta'es of years 
long gone by. It was hard to untie all the 
packages and call to mind what was in each of 
them; some of them she could not consent to 
give away, or even to disturb, but put them 
back resolutely in the bottom of the trunk. 
Among the last of the bundles which she laid 
out to open was a small one, like a book 
wrapped in white paper. Mrs. Priggs could 
not remember what it was. When the paper 
had been removed there was still another 
wrapper, and this had been put on by Jamie 
himself. It was clumsily tied, and on it was 
written in a large, boyish hand: 

‘* Merry Christmas. For my dear Mrs. Wil- 
kins.” 

Mrs. Priggs started. At first she could not 
think what it could mean. Then she realized 
that Jamie had died within a few weeks of 
Christmas time, and had already begun to buy 
his presents and do them up in readiness for 
presentation, being impatient of the slow- 
coming day of joy. Mrs. Wilkins and Jamie, 
so Mrs. Priggs now remembered, had been 
very fast friends, and he had always treas- 
ured up a substantial part of his funds fora 
present for her. How strange it seemed! 
Mrs. Priggs was strangely stirred by that in- 
scription. She did not, and could not, think 
hardly of her boy because he had loved Mrs. 
Wilkins; in those days, she remembered though 
she could «ot realize it, she had herself thought 
not a little of her neighbor. But it seemed 
now almost as though Jamie had turned 
against his mother. The writing seemed to 
have been put on the package but yesterday. 
** My dear Mrs. Wilkins.” That was no mere 
formula, but a genuine tribute of love. Mrs. 
Wilkins must, then, have been lovable once. 
How was it that for so long Mrs. Priggs had 
seen nothing good or amiable in anything that 
she had done? 

She took the package downstairs with her, 
with the others that she had laid aside for 
the children’s box, and laid it on her table. 
As she went about her work she could not 
dismiss it from her mind. When she took up 
her motto to finish the gilding, she was still 
thinking of Jamie. He seemed almost pres- 
ent with her, as he had often done during the 
year following his death, but rarely of late. 
“Good Will Toward. Men.” That was like 
Jamie, she reflected tenderly. He had loved 
everybody. That must be why he had loved 
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so disagreeable a person as—but no, she would 
not say quite that; for she suddenly remem- 
bered how Mrs. Wilkins had cried with her 
when he had died, and how she had sent away 
and bought some white, fragrant flowers to 
put in his hand. Things had been different 
then. Had there been more good will in the 
world? Certainly there had been more in 
Spring Valley. Whose fault was it? Mrs. 
Wilkins’s, of course. Whatever reconcilia- 
tion might ever come, ought certainly to begin 
with her. 

And Mrs. Priggs’s feelings grew hard again, 
as she remembered the struggle over the 
ehurch pews, and certain things said in the 
sewing society, and the looming impudence of 
the first of the new fences—until she caught 
sight of the little package once more, with the 
inscription,‘ For my dear Mrs. Wilkins.’’ Mrs. 
Priggs remembered that when she had at first 
found it among Jamie’s things, she had deter- 
mined to give it to her neighbor as a remem- 
brance of him; indeed, it rightly belonged to 
Mrs. Wilkins. But it was packed away with 
other things at which she could not bear to 
look in those days, and had been forgotten. 
Ought she to give it to Mrs. Wilkins now? It 
was the season for a Christmas gift. But 
how extraordinary it would seem! 

So the day passed on, and in each of the 
two houses there was an uncomfortable woman 
alone with her thoughts. The thoughts were 
very different in the two cases. Mrs. Wilkins 
was a reflective person, and she was deliber- 
ately going over the history of the past in the 
light of the Christmas motto and the minis- 
ter’s words, and taking account with her-elf 
of what she had done and what she had failed 
to doin the matter of peace. 

Mrs. Priggs was not reflective, was very 
unlikely to carry on a long, connected train 
of thought, and was more impulsive—if some- 
times seemingly harder—than her neighbor. 
She was not yet by any means ready to admit 
that she had done the things that she ought 
not to have done, or left undone the things 
that she ought to have done, but she was be- 
ing led over the bitter gap of the past years 
by the gentle drawing of her dead Jamie’s 
hand 


They were both of them better women, some 
one says, than they have seemed to be. No 
doubt; for it is the misfortune of a history 
like this that it can only show a chosen line 
of events. In all histories of wars one is in 
danger of forgetting the quiet life of the na- 
tions engaged in them, and the arts of peace 
that were all the time going on. So while the 
wars of Spring Valley were proceeding, their 
leaders were living in most respects excellent 
and peaceable lives. Mrs. Priggs and Mrs, 
Wilkins both had too many friends to be 
thought loveless; but they had entered, years 
ago, upon a war of hearts, and went on, not 
seeing whither it led them. Now, at this 
Christmas season, it happened that their eyes 
were opened and they knew each other. 

The outcome was oddly characteristic of 
each. The disposition of one was always 
toward words, that of the other toward ac- 
tion. Just when Mrs. Wilkins decided what 
she had to do, I suppose none but herself will 
ever know; but on the morning after her visit 
to the church she sat down at her desk, took 
up the per which had so often done a part in 
the wars of Spring Valley, and wrote a note 
which was intended to end them. 

**T hardly know how to write what I want 
to say,” she said, “but still I think I can 
write it better than I can say it. Yesterday 
I found that you and I had been making the 
two halves of the same motto for the Christ- 
mas celebration. it set me to thinking—to- 
gether with something that Mr. Matheson 
said about the spirit we ought to have at this 
season—and I have decided to ask you if we 
cannot go over to the church together and see 
about putting the motto up, as we used to do 
things together before anything came between 
us.”’ 

There was more, but we need not read it 
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all. Mrs. Wilkins put the note into an en- 
velope with the comfortable sense that here 
was at any rate her moral, if not her literary, 
masterpiece. She stepped to the window, 
when she had addressed it, wondering how 
she should send it over—and lo! a marvelous 
thing—there was a workman in the next yard, 
tearing down Mrs. Priggs’s half of the high 
board fence. 


- 


The Christmas festival was an unqualified 
success. The singing was said to be better 
than ever before because every one cime to 
take part in it. The two mottoes shone re- 
splendent on either side of the pulpit, and 
when it was known that Mrs. Priggs and Mrs. 
Wilkins had made them, they became the 
center of interest. 

All this, however, was as nothing to what 
happened late in thé evening. When the 
music and recitations were over, several of 
the ladies went behind the curtain to assist in 
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preparing the candy and gifts that were to be 
distributed to the children, and when they 
came out again Mrs. Priggs and Mrs. Wilkins 
were together, talking and laughing a little as 
they went to their seat. More than this, they 
sat down together in one of the front pews, 
and Mrs. Wilkins put her arm almost around 
Mrs. Priggs’s neck as she reached up and 
gently smoothed .a coil of her hair that had 
become disordered while she was at work. 

At this there was an almost audible murmur 
in the congregation. Some said that they 
went a little too far, and evidently realized 
that people were looking at them; and this 
may have been so. Bat certainly people had 
been locking at them, and at their difficulties, 
for all these years, and they could not well 
rise before the audience and announce that 
there was peace between them, and that they 
wished for peace throughout Spring Valley. 
So if they took this quiet way of telling what 
had happened, their motives may not have 
been altogether unworthy. 
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Thus came the beginning of the end of the 
wars. Not everything was accomplished by 
the reconciliation of the generals; but when 
they had come together, it could not be long 
before their friends followed suit. Of course, 
there were some of the combatants who were 
loath to lay down their arms; fighting had be- 
come too dear to them. Time was necessary 
to heal all wounds. Nevertheless, peace and 
good will may be said to have dawned on the 
village at that Christmas time, though no 
visible angels announced them to shepherds 
abiding in the field. 

“‘The most beautiful thing about it,” said 
Mrs. Matheson to her husband as they walked 
home after the first church social of the new 
year, ‘‘is the quiet way in which it is coming 
about. It did not take a wedding or a funeral 
or a great calamity; it has not been announced 
in church; but every one knows that some- 
thing has happened to make life more worth 
living in Spring Valley.” 

(The end.) 
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Central New York 


There is ample evidence that the Congregational 
churches of this section are grappling with present 
problems successfully. in the wholesome optimism, 
not of those who ignore difficulties, but of those 
who overcome them. “ To him that overcometh” 
are blessings promised in the messages to the seven 
cburches. 

The church at Moravia, organized with fifteen 
members in March, 1806, is preparing to celebrate 
its centennial, under the energetic and cheering 
ministry of Rev. John A. Rodger. The members 
bow number 230 and the church casts a gracious 
influence on an ever-enlarging circle. A centennial 
thank offering of nearly $1,000 has been raised to 
put the church, parsonage and surroundings in the 
best possible condition. In the words of the pastor: 
“ We believe in looking after the temporalities of 
God’s house, and that God is honored thereby. We 
believe men are better for beautiful surroundings, 
and that it is hard to be religious in a tumble down 
church, with burdocks thriving round the door. 
We believe, furthermore, that the temporal and the 
spiritual react and that all of life should be one 
piece, like the seamless robe of the Master.” 

The old Summer Hili church is taking on new 
life. The society is eighty years old, yet has neyer 
had a chapel. Under the leadership of Rev. J. N. 
Taft a chapel is to be built, including parish house 
features. The pastor is delivering a series of Sun- 
day evening sermons on the theme, From Farm 
House to White House, or Our Country Lads Our 
Country's Hope. 

At Phenix Rev. T. A. Waltrip is entering upon 
his third year. During his pastorate twenty-two 
persons have united with the ehurch and thirty two 
have been baptized. Twelve families of the church 
and society are represented at these schools: Chi- 
cago University one, Cornell one, Colgate two, 
Oberlin four, Syracuse four. The country churches 
are indeed training young people for service in the 
wide world at great expense to their own strength. 
In losing their life for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s, 
shall they not find it? The Independent Helpers, 
&@ social club of forty members, have paid about 
$300 toward improving chapel and parsonage 
within two years. They are now repainting the 
parsonage. Aside from the financial aid the friendly 
greetings given strengihen the church and cause 
the stranger to feel at home. Gifts of Bibles, song- 
books and an individual communion set have been 
acknowledged during the year. The church has 
published bi-monthly calendars since June. The 
pastor is preaching on Sunday evenings a series of 
Studies in Christianity. An orchestra organized in 
the Sunday school assists the choir in the evening 
service and is a drawing feature of the program. 

The Pulaski church, like that at Pheevix, suffers 
and rej vices in the absence of its young people at 
college. Eight members of the church, six of them 
young women, are away studying. A $200 addi- 
tion to the parsonage has been built. The church 
has no debts. A spiritual quickening is hoped for 
in union mertings to be held with Methodist and 
Baptist churches. The growing response to be- 
nevolent apprals is gratifying. The benevolences 
were the largest last year for a long period, and 


prospects are good for more than matching them 
this year. The church at Orvell has raised the sal- 
ary of the pastor, Rev. T. T. Davies, $100. 

In October Rev. B. N. Wyman began work in 
Salamanca. If he uses his opportunity there as 
well as he used the smaller opportunity in Savan- 
nah, good things will be accomplished. On going to 
Savannah, Mr. Wyman found an organization of 
twenty members, which was immediately reduced 
by removals and death one-quarter. There was no 
church property, an opera house being used as a 
place of worship for three years. During the eight 
years of his pastorate a church edifice was built on 
the most eligible site in town, the whole property 
being valued at $8 000, with only a small and dimia- 
ishing debt remaining. Eighty-five members have 
been received, fifty-nine on confession, making a 
net gain of sixty-eight. 

A council convened Oct. 24, which recognized the 
East Side Congregational Church of Binghamton. 
The church was organized in May and now num- 
bers 110 members with a Sunday school of 160. A 
neat house of worship has been dedicated. Rev. C. 
J. Taft is the acting minister. Thus in the Em- 
pire State are old churches flourishing beside new 
churches recently organized. Congregationalism 
is going to seed only in the sense that it is spread- 
ing its influence. 

At Good Will Church, Syracuse, five o’clock ves- 
pers were held during the summer, tn place of even- 
ing services. The church has been renovated, with 
hew carpets throughout, at a cost of $650. The 
annual installment of $750 on the principal of the 
church debt has been met promptly, with a balance 
left in the treasury. The Endeavor Society has 
been reorganized and set to work, after three years 
of quiescence. 

At Ithaca subscriptions have been made to cancel 
@ floating debt of $1,100. A feeble Endeavor So- 
ciety has been supplanted by an independent organ- 
ization of young people, which aims to gain the 
interest and associated service of the entire body 
of young people of the church, whether disposed to 
testify in meetings or not. A men’s association his 
been formed with a constituency of more than a 
hundred, in which the spirit of the fraternal orders 
is to be kept in the church, from which it originally 
sprang. é 

Altogether the Congregationalism of central New 
York thanks God and takes courage. E. A. G. 


Rochester and Vicinity 


We have been discovered up this way. Hardy 
pioneers from the city, captains of our Congrega- 
tional salvation, have penetrated our wilds of the 
up-state as far as the falls of the Genesee. We 
hope the advantage has not been altogether on our 
side. These missionaries, Drs. Lyman, Jefferson 
and Dewey, have not only had an opportunity of 
seeing some sturdy country churches, wh-re the 
old stock from New Eoglaud stubbornly holds the 
ground, but they have also been privileged to look 
on the faces and homes of their rulers. We above 
the Harlem are accustomed to exact tribute fom 
the city. in Canandaigua, a village of 7,364 in- 
habitants, Dr. Dewey might have called on tue 


leader of the state senate, the leader of the assem- 
bly, the deputy excise commissioner, the chairman 
of the civil service commission, and several other 
gentlemen who give the law unto the inhabitants 
of New York City. Weare wont to believe that the 
liberal distribution of officers among the uncor- 
rupted voters of Ontario County is all that keeps 
the state of New York from turning turtle. 

The up-state churches have cordially appreciated 
the unselfish, chivalrous service of our brethren 
from the city. Dr. Dewey’s addresses at Canandai- 
gua, Warsaw and Spencerport were eagerly listened 
to, while every minister was heartened by his sym- 
pathy. If this fine service of elder-brotherliness, 
evangelistic zeal and denominational interest be 
Episcopacy, give us more of it. In all the churches 
of this vicinity it is probable that special meetings 
for spiritual quickening will be held this winter, 
using this method of mutual assistance by neighbor- 
ing pastors. There is everywhere a genuine ask- 
ing: What wilt thou have me to do? 

The most cheering feature in the condition of our 
circle of churches is the strong sense of fellowship 
among the ministers, a feature of comparatively 
recent development but of great promise. The 
dozen men who gather in Rochester once a month 
are bound together by ties of deep friendship and 
of heavy responsibilities. Their fellowship has 
already borne fruit in a corresponding increase of 
fellowship among our churches. If any church 
or minister now feels isolated, it must be from 
choice. 

Rev. D. J. Torrens has come to Fairport to take 
up the work of that fine old church. The people 
have given him a hearty reception and put the par- 
sonage in first-class condition. A Meu’s Sunday 
Evening Club has been organized to help that serv- 
ice with music and other features. Rev C. E. 
Reeves, pastor here for ten years, is greatly missed 
by his large circle of friends, but his sound, intelli- 
gent, constructive work endures in the life and 
spirit of the church. Ontario rejoices in a perma- 
nent pastor, Rev. M. L. Dalton, who has come from 
Ohio. It is a cause of great satisfaction that this 
chureh, still young in Congregationalism, has a 
Congregational miuister to guide ity steps. 

South of Rochester is a little village, Henrietta, 
situated in the midst of a fine farming couutry. A 
Congregational church has stood there since 1816, 
sharing the yicissitudes of a country town. A year 
and a half ago it seemed decreed that the church 
must be closed. Only $350 could be raised for a 
minister, and discouragement gripped all hearts— 
when in walks & young man from the Rochester 
Theological Seminary (Baptist), preaches twice, 
touches the rock, and out flows $5V0, repairs, coal, 
shingles, enthusiasm and flually new members for 
the church. The result is a happy, hearty, devoted, 
courageous church. Now if this is a sample of the 
possible results of that Baptist-Oongregational 
fusion that The Congregationa/ist has hiated at, we 
might well consider the main que: tion. 

At Rushville Rey. E. A. Hazeltine has seen his 
long and faithful efforts crowned with success. The 
Marcus Whitman parsonyge is a fact, to the great 
joy of all frieuds of the historic church. Spencer 
port coutinues under the strong leadership of Rev. | 
A. E, Johnson. A Prayer League, whose members 
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promise to pray daily for the conversion of some 
friend, enrolls twenty-tive members. 

When the advocates of liquor licenses raised the 
question in West Bloomfield, Rev. N. W. Bates sent 
forth his church men to canvass from house to 
house. They reported that there would be a ma- 
jority of seventy against license. When the elec- 
tion boxes were opened, lo! the majority against 
license was exactly seventy! Wise as serpents, 
harmless as doves! Can any practical politician 
do better than this ? 

The house of the Lord in Canandaigua is not like 
the temple while it was building, where neither 
hammer nor ax nor apy tool of iron was heard in 
the house; for the manual training class has begun 
its second year of hammering and smoothing. The 
Knights of King Arthur in the fourth year of their 
organization continue to prove the value of Mr. 
Forbush’s ideas. They receive regular instructicn 
in fencing this year. At the meetings of the Young 
People’s Society the boys regularly outnumber the 
girls two to one. The Scotchman’s maxim as to 
the efficacy of patience and oatmeal finds a parallel 
here, where four years of patience and shredded 
wheat have resulted in a Baraca class for men with 
a membership of twenty-five and unlimited enthu- 
siasm. 

Our country churches are ably manned and stand 
well in the community. But, after ajl, the oppo- 
tunity for growth in our secluded villages is small. 
We shall never have much power in the state unless 
the door opens for us into the city. The census of 
1906 shows practically every city gaining; and 
every village either losing or at a standstill. It is 
hard to fee) that the mistakes of our fathers and 
the indifference of the present generation closes 
that door tous. It must be opened. 

At Warsaw, Rev. G. H. Burgess has had a fruit- 
ful year in one of the strongest churches of our 
order in this vicinity. The church is thoroughly 
organized, especially on the side of missionary 
work. Five regular meetings of missionary socie- 
ties are held each month, with a usual attendance 


of forty to fifty. A long-standing church debt has 


been wiped out, twenty-one new members received 
into the church, and a Men’s Club organized. A 
fine spirit of optimism pervades the church. 

1. .T. B. 


Between the Mohawk and the 
Susquehanna 


The chronicle of the churches of the Oneida, Che- 
nango and Delaware Association is largely that of 
venerable brides and youthful grooms. Born and 
reared in the lap of these rolling hills which tumble 
in verdant billows between the Mohawk and the 
Susquehanna, the coy ecclesiastical maidens of long 
ago are now many of them centenarians. But their 
clerical husbands lack a single gray hair and are 
persistently buoyant and optimistic. Certainly no- 
where in the empire state are young ministers more 
prominent than in this association. At Utica, Plym- 
outh, under the leadership of Rev. A. V. Bliss, that 
prince of good fellows, is advancing by leaps and 
bounds. Work on the handsome graystone edifice, 
to seat 650, is going rapidly forward. Standing on 
Oneida Square, in the heart of this central city of 
New York State, Congregationalism floats its ban- 
ner where it may focus attention from every direc- 
tion. In the two years he has been there, Mr. Bliss 
has received fifty-five members; the church has 
raised most of the money for its new home while 
increasing its benevolences. 

Thirteen miles south of Utica, in the historic 
Oriskany valley, lies the little town of Deansboro, 
where a two-year ministry of virility and impetus 
on the part of another young man, Rev. Thomas 
Livingston, is just closing. Additions have num- 
bered twenty-five. Last month the association was 
royally entertained there. Mr. Livingston has two 
offers under advisement, and leaves for a larger 
field, Jan. 1, to the grief of an affectionate and loyal 
people. Hamiiton, still farther south, has been ex- 
tending the hand of fellowship to its Baptist neigh- 
bor. The latter, while renovating his house of wor- 
ship, has found hearty welcome in the church of his 
Congregational brother, Rev. F. W. Raymond. 
The pastors have alternated in preaching Sunday 
evenings and the C. E. Societies have joined forces 
temporarily. This “dwelling together in unity” 
has been of mutual profit. 

A heroic record is that of Clayville. Weakened 
by the shutting down of the town’s chief industry 
and the moving of Roman Catholic tenants on to 
faims given up by Protestants; its rolls decimated 
by deaths, removals and absentees; pastorless two 
years and with little money, a band of courageous, 
devot+-d women have kept the church doors open, 
and cheerfully performed the varied duties of dea- 
oon, trustee and janitor. A big-hearted, conse- 
crated layman from the near-by town of Cassville 
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has preached most of the time, asking no compen- 
sation. Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists and 
Congregationalists are working together to keep the 
message of Protestant Christianity before the people. 
The church belongs to our body, however. The 
labors of the good women seem in a fair way to be 
rewarded. A student from Hamilton College has 
been secured to preach this winter, and in the 
spring @ permanent pastor will be sought. 

East of Clayville, Bridgewater is rejoicing in large 
accessions. Rev. N. W. Aller, no less than Evan- 
gelist Davidson, who spent over a week here this 
fall, is to be congratulated upon this strengthening 
of his working forces. Twenty-four were admitted 
Nov. 5, all but three on confession, and some near- 
ing threescore. By the will of a former member, 
West Winfield has been made trustee of $200, the 
interest to be annually divided between home and 
foreign missions. This sum is to be the nucleus, it 
is hoped, of a large permanent fund, the income of 
which will always go to benevolences, and parish- 
loners are urged to add to it from time to time. 
Materia] improvements were made upon the church 
last summer, and during the present pastor’s term 
of less than two years the membership has in- 
creased by thirty. Washington Mills is cheerfully 
facing the factory problem, and fighting Sunday 
amusements under the leadership of Rev. G. M. 
Hamilton, recently come from the Susquehanna 
Association. New men, with youth and optimism 
as weapons, are in the churches at Westmoreland 
and Morrisville. The latter church celebrated its 
centennial this summer with good management 
and success. 8. B. 


Western New York 


These churches are in the full current of the 
season’s activities. Jamestown reports that Dr. 
Smalley has so far regained his usual vigor as to 
take a part of the public service, and hopes presently 
to be able to do full duty. 

Lockport, First, is still pastorless, but is in excel- 
lent condition and expects soon to unite upon a 
suitable man. The East Avenue Church again de- 
votes itself to obeying the apostolic injunction, 
“Owe no man anything.” Giving in this church 
under Rev. G. A. Brock, its resourceful pastor, has 
come to be a delight. 

Angola has been making extensive repairs on its 
house of worship, and is in better condition than 
for many years. Rev. G. E. Henshaw enters upon 
his third year of service with many grounds for 
gratitude. 

Niagara Falls responds to the leadership of Rev. 
F. J. Estabrook with alacrity. Fresh from that cen- 
ter of denominational strength, Cleveland, O., he 
seems determined that the Electric City shall shine 
and have sufficient dynamic for allreal needs. The 
fine old stone edifice is being remodeled generously, 
80 as to meet requirements of its present worship- 
ers, and a new neighborliood is being studied in the 
hope of establishing a mission at no distant day. 

Roland, in West Seneca, near the Lackawanna 
steel plant, erected last year a beautiful suburban 
house of worship through the generosity of the 
churches in the Western New York Association 
and the timely gift of a trustee of First Church, Buf- 
falo, as well as the concluding and controlling grant 
of the Church Building Society. No small part of 
the success of this movement was due to the ability 
and fidelity of Rev. F. E. Dark. We regret his de- 
cision to leave our fellowship for that of the Bap- 
tists, but commend him as a man who can bring 
things to pass. 

Niagara Square Church, Buffalo, continues to 
justify its decision made two years ago to be self- 
supporting. It is busy setting up a fine pipe organ 
and its pastor, Rev. T. A. Moffat, is gaining in favor, 
not only in his distinctive work but as an after-din- 
ner speaker and lecturer. Like other Scotchmen, 
he is fast taking possession of the land, to our 
profit and delight. 

The marked feature of church life in Buffalo and 
vicinity during the autumn has been the ten days’ 
evangelistic meetings of which Dr. Dawson was 
recognized leader. While evangelists and pastors 
from other cities did excellent service, he gave tone 
to the movement. He is to be commended for his 
unfailing appreciation of the work now doing by 
pastors and churches and for the encouragement 
which his English courage and optimism brings. 

The immediate outcome of these services has 
been a series of five Sunday evening meetings in 
“ Teck Theater,” our largest playhouse. Four Pres- 
byterian churches and one Congregational provide 
preacher, choir, committees_and sustain the effort 
which has been rewarded with full houses, close 
attention and other marks of approval. 

In these services, like those of Dr. Dawson, the 
well-known tests of interest and conviction have 
been omitted. We try to give.the gospel message 
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worthily, being assured that if our Lord is lifted up 
he will draw all men to him. 

New life and courage is seen in the mission and 
philanthropic work of our community. It is not a 
“new gospel,” nor a “new evangelism,” but new- 
ness of life, more love, joy, assurance. These are 
among the “ fruits of the spirit” always and every- 
where, but sometimes there are lean years. This is 
one of bounty. F. 8. F. 





Awakening in Armour, S, D, 


This frontier town of 1,200 people has, be- 
sides a strong Roman Catholic church, four 
Protestant churches of about equal strength, 
the Disciple, Baptist, Congregational aud 
Methodist Episcopal. Years ago unchristian 
conduct kept the churches from natural de- 
velopment, but a new corps of pastors within 
the last two or three yeara has changed the 
aspects of Christian fraternity. The latest 
arrivals were Rev. W. H. Dawson of the 
Congregational church and Rev. C. L. Fille- 
brown, formerly pastor of Romsey Chapel 
(now Romsey Church) in Dorchester, Mass., 
both of whom came here last May. 

Beginning with the last Sunday in June 
the pastors of these four churches entered 
upon a united campaign for salvation. Every 
Sunday evening for four months evangelistic 
services were held in the Opera House, and 
people attended who were never knownz to go 
to church. To draw the working forces of 
the churches closer together, union prayer 
meetings were held, beginning the last 
Thursday in August. People were beginning 
to remark about the fellowship of the 
churches, and church members were begin- 
ning to pray as never before. The week be- 
ginning Oct. 22, prayer meetings were held 
every evening. 

According to previous engagement, Evangel- 
ists Lowry and Stentz of Iowa came, Oct. 29. 
For three weeks Mr. Lowry preached and 
Brother Stentz sang people to tears and to 
repentance. The time passed all too soon, 
and business men offered to pay all costs for 
one more week’s ¢ ffurt, but other engagements 
prevented the evangelists from remaining 
longer. 

As a result over one hundred and fifty 











Absolutely Pure 


Analyzed by the health officers of New 
York, Boston, Chicago and Londoa 
and found a pure, cream of tar- 
tar powder, of highest health- 
fulness and leavening 
strength. 

Care for your family’s health requires 
constant watchfulness to exc!ude 
from your kitchen the unwhole- 
some alum baking powders 
which are declared by phy- 
sicians to be productivs 
of nervous and diges- 

tive diseases. é 
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publicly confessed Christ. The Sunday fol- 
lowing the close of the meetings saw 102 com- 
ing into membership. Each church received 
its share of the converts and all the pastors 
are happy. The pastors have resumed their 
Sunday morning and evening preaching, but 
union features will be continued in a Bible 
study every Tuesday evening, and prayer 
meeting every Thursday evening, also in occa- 
sional union socials. 

The financial success of the meetings was 
gratifying. The expense for hall, etc., $225, 
was paid during the first two weeks of the 
meetings. On the last Sunday, the people 
made a freewill offering of $372 for the benefit 
of Mr. Lowry. Such an amount at one time 
for Christian work in Armour was never 
known before, and in all its twenty years’ 
history no such revival has occurred. 

Oo, i. x. 





Euphrates College at Harpoot, Turkey, re- 
cently celebrated the quarter centennial of its 
foundation. One hundred and seventy two 
graduates have gone out from its male de- 
partment and one hundred and eleven from 
the woman’s department, organized three years 
later. Hundreds of others associated for some 
time with the college but not graduating, have 
received high ideals from it which have ex- 
tended, Christian influence all over Turkey. 
Great loyalty was manifest at this anniversary 
among the alumni, several thousand dollars 
being pledged by individuals for scholarships 
and college equipment. During the meetings 
a review of the college work showed even 
more than had been realized, what a powerful 
agent the institution has been in laying the 
foundations of Christian education in eastern 
Turkey. A new industrial department has 
lately been added with an endowment of 
$7,000 from Mr. Rockefeller. A plan is also 
on foot for the founding of a hospital in con- 
nection with the college, which shall serve the 
public as well, as a memorial to Mrs. Annie 
Tracy Riggs, the lamented wife of President 
Riggs. 





A Judicious Investment 


The efficiency of the Congregational Church Build- 
ing Society was shown by one item disposed of at 
the last meeting of the board of trustees. A church 
in western Pennsylvania which had been aided by 
this society, after some years found it necessary to 
disband as the result of changed conditions. This 
threw the financing of the church affairs upon the 
Building Society. It took the title to the property; 
after careful work sold the church for $23,000, 
which was regarded as an exceptionally good sale. 
After paying the bills of the church and the ex- 
penses of transfer, the amount of the Church Build- 
ing Society claim was $8,836, which included aid 
from the treasury of the society, special donations 
by friends of the church in that region which were 
covered by the mortgage, the interest and expenses, 
leaving as the equity $14,164 as a special fund, 
which the council called to advise upon disbanding 
the church advised should be disbursed “for the 
promotion of Congregationalism in western Penn- 
sylvania.”’ 

After conference with leading men of that re- 
gion, with Rev. C. A. Jones, the home missionary 
superintendent, and with Dr. C. L. Kloss of Central 
Church, Philadelphia, state secretary of the Build- 
ing Society, this sum has been apportioned among 
the churches of western Pennsylvania as advised 
by the council, including one Swedish church, in 
such a way as to equip these churches for a strong 








A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
New York Ludy Proves That Every Woman 
May Have it by Using 
Cuticura Soap. 

Mrs. R. Reichenberg, wife of the well-known jew- 
eler of 146 Fulton Street, New York, says: “ I hada 
friend who was justly proud of her complexion. 
When asked what gave her such a brilliant and 
ovely complexion, she replied, ‘A healthy woman 
can be sure of a fine skin if she will do as I do, use 
plenty of Cuticura Soap and water.’ She insisted 
that I follow her example, which I did with speedy 
conviction. I find that Cuticura Soap keeps the 
skin soft, white and clear, and prevents redness 
and roughness.” [4dv. 
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and successful work. Thus not merely was the aid 
voted by the Building Society saved, but also the 
special donations by interested Congregationalists 
of that region, and the increased equity in the —_ 
of the church pruperty itself. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Dosrom MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 18, 
0.80 A.M. Subject, The En ouraging Signs 0 of the 
Tines in Religious ‘Work; speaser, Dr. A. Z. Conrad. 
WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall. 11 A. M., every Friday. 
SATURDAY paste Bees Psy Street ag ee see 
Saturda: 30 P. Dr. W. T. McElveen, lead 


y, 2. 
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MRS. LUCY A. WALLINGFORD 
posend to her earn. revert Nov. 26. She was born 
n 


Raymond, Sept. 23, 1849, the married in 
Lowell, Mass , "iomen: 5. allingford . who afterwa 
held the office of deacon sixteen years in the kKliot 


Church in Lowell, and was fer eight years the superin- 
t in the Sunday school of the same church He 








Deaths 
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BOYD—In Bloc mfield, N. J, Dec. 2,the widow of Rev. 
Pliny Steele Boyd, formerly pastor at Amesbury and 
Granby, Mass. 

COBURN-—In egg Dec. 10, Helen G., widow of 
George W. Cobu 

LATHROP-In Dever, N. H., Dec. 6, Mrs. a 
Smyth Babcock (Mathews)’ Lathr« D, wife of M. O 
Lathrop M.D, and mother of Kev. 8. 8. Mathews, 
D.D., aged 88 yrs. 

SMITH In Hutchinson, Kan., Dec. 5. of pazalyste. eives 
@ jong illness. Rev. William R. Smith. aged 68 
A graduate of Ohio University, 1849, he serve 1D 
the 197th Ohio Infantry during the Civil War. He 
was ordained in 18 8 and has — pastorates in Part- 

ridge, Udail and other Kan:as towns. 

WELLS—In rk. Center, N 
wife of Joseph Wells, aged 65 yrs. An earnest 
Christian, a devoted wife and mother, pee gene home 
to her reward. She being dead yet speake 


L. F. GURNEY 

Lysontar F. Gurney,a bay ey § business man of Brock- 
ton, Mass., and a member of the First Congregational 
Church for many Foose gg = passed away on Nov. 20 at bis 
home on Green Street, aged sixty-two years. His pas- 
tor, Rev. Alan Hudson, said in part at the funeral : 

“Our friend had lung ago learned the beauty of liv- 
ing the simple life. He was + quiet, unassuming — 
man, making no ciaims for himself, — an a mate 
esteem of all who knew him. A , father, 
friend an citizen he has left bebind aay - Spaesees 
that will live. The real guiding star of his! fe was his 

euuine ¢ hristian fai'h, and his gentle Christian map- 

ood will iipger in gf as the fragrance of crushed 
flowers, years after have liv;d and bloomed. 
Good- “by. dear friend, a the night has gone, and the 
shadows flee away, aud we meet again w ere re love and 
friendship broken now will then begin anew. 


H. Nov. 12, Helen M., 


MR. CHARLES F. BUSH 

On the evening of Thanksgiving Day the earthly life 
of one who hd endeared h’mself to many was ended. 
Mr. Charles F. Push of Linc In was one who was sin- 
ularly true and dev.ted in all the var ed rela'ion<« of 
if-. Few have come ito the atmosphere of his home 
without realizing the almost ideal conditions of his 
family life. To wife aod children he was the ae 
companion and iutimate To friends 
warmly responsive, earnicg thereby the friendships he he 
8® greatly valued Although s rongly intellectual in 
his tastes, the finger of - seemed in his young man- 
hood 'o point tovards a business life, and his daily 
associates can jan to the integrity and fidelity of 
all his business career. 

Concerning his deeper ard spiritual life, there are 


died in Lowell Oct. 15, 1884, having been a member of 
the Eliot Church thirty-th ree years. She was a mem- 
ber of the same Nee over sR yea. Ld both 


jotned it 4 it Ly ‘a toa e » in itead, 
826. Mneir married tire of thirty-eight 
cats see many y- One child was born to 
. Adelaide. ‘who rominent maker’! aD 
alan oe case peace in the Highiand Congregational 
re n Lo 
Mrs. Wallingford was esteemed and loved b Ly who 
knew her. she had a superior mind, was fon 
books, and was very devout and spiritual in hers Frm 
On account of deafness during ber yo years, she could 
not enjoy the society of her earthly friends so much as 
she desired; but she did enjo ag and soul com- 
munion with God and with the loved and lost who had 
gone before. Heaven is richer by the addition of so 
= and noble a spirit. One of the sentences found in 
er diary is, ‘‘ How sweet it is to know that God loves 
us and cares for us, not because we are beeseene _ — 
cause we are his children.” 


Scrofula 


Makes its presence known 
by many signs,—glandular 
tumors, bunches in the neck, 
cutaneous eruptions, inflamed 
eyelids, sore ears, catarrh and 
wasting diseases. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Effects permanent cures. 














J.S. Waterman & Sons 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and Bane BERS 
28326 and 8328 Washington &: 
Adjoining Dudley Street rm oveertaryg 
All ag Bago eee = ha roof, in- 


cluding saiceceme, mae 
rooms Lae chapel. Tel. Roxbury 73 O7 or 73. 

















PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 





CHRISTMAS TABLES 





Our collection of Tables for Christmas 
includes every conceivable kind, 
shape — 
Tables, Toilet Tables and Tables for every 
possible use. 

This nest of Tables is built to meet the 
daily requirements of every household. 
are four complete Tables, yet they occupy the 
space of but a single table—18 inches by 
26 inches. 


size and 


Tea Tables, Work Tables, Game 


There 


The price in Siaiidediy: inlaid, is $24.00. 


Mahogany Toilet Table, oval mir- Work Table, mahogany, square top, 
ror, wide drawer, French legs....$16.00 two drop leaves, two drawers, fluted 
Tea Table, round top, curved legs, WOR encecesa te tinevenks Os cabie +++: $12.00 
shelf with curved supports, mahogany, Game Table, reversible top, cloth cov- 

$13.50 ered one side, shelf, claw feet.....$17.50 
Dexter Fania, eight legs, folding top, Engieh Breakfast aie i drop 
weathered Delain cae ae e's Wis le $15.50 leaves, weathered oak...... ++++++- $6.00 





CHRISTMAS CATALOCUE MAILED ON REQUEST 





16 December 1905 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BARKER, PERCIVAL H,, Manson, Io., to Garfield 
Park Ch., Chicago, Dl. Accepts. 

BELDIN, ORIN N., Mulliken, Mich., to Grand June- 
tion. Accepts, and is at work. 

Buss, WM. H., New England Ch., Aurora, IIl., ac- 
cepts recall to Fremont, Neb., where he was 
formerly pastor for eleven years, and will begin 
work Jan.1. The business men of Fremont sec- 
ond the call of the church. 

Pr SAm’L, to remain another year at Cowles, 

eb. 

DERRICK, THOS. H., Ashtabula, O., to Onarga, III. 
Declines. 

EGERTON, THOS. R., Pendleton, Ore., to Livingston, 
Mont. Accepts. 

Fisuer, Cuas. F., Deep River, Ct., to Clinton, Io. 
Accepts. 

FISHER, OREN D., Wolfboro, N. H., to West End 
Ch., Bridgeport, Ct. Accepts. 
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Hatou, GEo. B., Three Oaks, Mich., declines call 





to Ware, Mass. 
HEATHER, AUDLEY J., to continue for another 





year as pastor at Wahoo, Neb. / C ed 

HERBERT, EBEN, Thayer, Mo., to Woodburn, Ill. 5 0 ompound 
Accepts. 

IRELAND, Wo. F., W. Groton, N. Y., to Gaines, then Of caesle eee 
also to Gasport. Accepts the latter. Assets mortgages, bonds and most 

KUHL, Epw. P., People’s Ch., Brainerd, Minn., to $1,750,000 | sompourded Ger’ leans nn 
pn rane general missionary for northern Idaho. Surplus and Profits mate in heme buyers who pay 

ece 0 

Lyman, Jos. B., Brownington and Barton Landing, $150,000 oy caieveaiedl” eran he 

Vt., to Pittsfield, N. H. Accepts. ees 10.089 Si Per year on savings 


MacCAaL.Lum, Huau, Derby, Ct., to Walpole, Mass. 
Accepts. 

MARSLAND, JOHN, Franklin, N. Y., to become 
asst. pastor of Tompkins Ave. Ch., Brooklyn. 

MERRIAM, FRANK N., Turners Falls, Mass., to 
Princeton. 

MILLER, ELISHA W., Udall, Kan., to Wakefield. 
Accepts. 


annually, or remitted by check 

° 2 

if referred. stab. 1 

Under New York Banking . 

a an oaees cae tag 

orseme prominent cler- 
business and 


nal men on request. — 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 














Continued on page 920. 




















Shepard Norwell Co. 




















high prices. 
and models. 


Holiday Sale of Rich and Elegant Furs 


EVER before has Fashion made such demands for luxurious Furs as at the 
present season, notwithstanding the scarcity of the finer pelts and consequent 
Our stock embraces all the newest and most fashionable styles 
“Quality” is our motto in the Fur section, as well as in all other 
departments, and it is with confidence that we suggest an inspection of these goods 
before deciding upon that gift to mother, wife, sister or sweetheart. 

















XXXX Quality Leipzig Dyed Persian Lamb Coats, blouse 
or reefer styles, large collars, revers, and cuffs; prices 
WOM TIME 6 5. 0 bi iki Wedd oeceses 160.00 to 275.00 


XXXX Persian Lamb Coats Leipzig dyed, large shawl collars 
of two stripe natural mink or chinchilla; from 
200.00 to 350.00 


Mink Dyed Squirrel Blouse Jackets, latest styles, trimmed 
with silk braid and buttons; from..62.50 to 150.00 


Natural Gray Siberian Squirrel Coats, in Eton, blouse and 
box effects, best quality, rich and handsome in color; from 
62.50 to 200.00 


Extra fine quality Nearseal Coats, 30 inches long, perfect 
fitting garments, in the leading staple styles, at..62.50 


Best Electric Seal Coats, 24 inches long, in new reefer styles, 
lined throughout with Skinner’s satin lining, at.....27.50 Excellent 

English — Geta Conte, Boe Gaerehens Bg ng, Muffs to match, each 
ay squirrel, river mink or blended marmot, extra lar: 

awl collars of natural or blended mink, showing two > Two-stripe blended Mink, Satin-Lined Throw Scarf, with 

three distinct stripes, at..............cccceceeeeees 150.00 new style paddle ends, extra large six-skin Bag Muff, i 


Imported Broadcloth Coats, in blue, green, black and brown, 
ultrafashionable models, semi. fitted or box back, 50 inches Black Lynx Leipzig Dyed Throw Scarfs, beautiful glossy 





Stunning effects in Small Ties and dog collar styles, granny 
or pillow muffs to mateh, at.......... 75.00 to 150.00 


Russian and Hudson Bay Sable Sets, from 
: 150.00 to 1,000.00 
Model Sets, in natural eastern mink, large shawl pelerine 
style, trimmed all around with 65 natural tails, extra large 
granny muff, trimmed with 10 natural tails and claws, at, 
BOT DGB do ccce cs cxcukscngccsanatace POE PE AE 500. 


Eastern Mink Large Pelerines, trimmed with 14 natural 
a. gh silk ornaments, with ten-stripe granny muffs to 
MIs Tilic car ccs cncvsccccaccececcccccodhanaeienmenel " 


Extra fine quality blended Mink Shawl effects, four distinct 
stripes, finished with two heads and six tails, ten-stri 
Pillow Muffs to match, per set... ...........eeees 122.50 


uality Natural Mink, two-stripe double Throw 
immed with ten natural tails, eight oP 8 OO 


























skins, with new style shirred linin large silky pillow 
ioe A ~ i pare he ph Ry hw at Jap! minke muffs to match, at one ehilachar dees wo a, 44.50 
silver beaver, Alaska sable and Persian lamb, at..87.50 Blue Fox Throw Scarfs, 2} yards long, excellent quality and 
Fine French Broadcloth Coats, lined with all gray squirrel color, large pillow muffs, per set............--.-++ 60.00 
locke linings, whole skin Persian lamb or two-stripe Jap. Alaska sable storm collars and shawl effects, trimmed with 
mink shawl Collars, Ab........ccccccescecssesescecees 69.00 six and eight natural tails, large flat or round mute per 
GUE so vonac cc ckécus cdacectebedniee Revi reed cacerekeeen 4 





Excellent values in French Broadcloth Coats, colors black, 










blue, brown, red and tan; German squirrel locke linings, laska carts, 2 yard trimmed atural 
cholée of collars, Persian ‘lamb, natural or waned seme. “Goins coma eke BOR isk acs 530.00 
WOR Gs cea veeinebcvecenceedesawedp usta sacteactses ».40. 
Canadian Silver Beaver, latest style broad Throw Scarfs, 
Our Special Coats, good quality of Broadcloth, lined with {| ~~ jarge granny muffs. per set...... OR eli oS ag .00 
yaud white squirrel, trimmed with silk, frog fastenings ; large granny mafis, per se6 50 
excellent collars of Persian lamb, natural gray or blended Black Caracul, jaunty Ties and Throws, large bag muffs, 
squ OR iicecis Wate veer eveeies ba 865 00 6a UT Eee 25. POOR sn iv ievin dinc cave cebdevasccccesctuevecdedsasadeuss 15.00 
Chinchilla Sets, large pelerine and shawl effects, good qual” Sable Squirrel Throw Scarfs, 2 yards long, stylish claw ends, 
with eight-stripe empire muffs to match, per set....33.50 





to match. Per se 
Handsome Chinchilla Throw Scarfs, bat end style, 8 skin 
50.00 


al 

ity and color, chinchilla ball drop trimmings, 12 skin pillow 
— 58 Extra values ia natural gray squirrel Throw or Tie Scarfs, 
with good lining and workmanship, pillow and OS 




















chinchilla muffs to match, at..............0..seeeee ¥ SUSU, OR WG oo 0k 6 6 cado'n cds resesanbhags cose vers anetoe a 
Royal Ermine Long Throw Scarfs, with fashionable claw end Dark Siberian Squirrel Throw or Tie, large empire or pillow 
style, large granny muff3, at... ........ 020. ceee ees 162.50 EE ei RS eae 15.00, 20.00, 25.00 








We carry acomplete assortment of Misses’ and Children’s 
- Furs and Baby Carriage Robes—also Fur Trimmings 
Heads, Tails and Skins. Prices Most “Reasonable. 





























Wiinda 
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NicHo.s, Jesse G., Hamilton, Mass., to 8. Hadley. 

Oaxkgy, JAs., Grand Meadow, Minn., to Bethel Ch., 
San Bernardino, Cal. Accepts. 

Post, W. STANLEY, Northampton, Mass., to Lud- 
low Center. Accepts. 

SEccOMBE, CHas. H., Waterloo, Io., accepts su- 
perintendency of the Waterloo Chautauqua and 
Bible Inst. 

SmaART, I. Co1PMAN, South Ch., Pittsfield, Mass., 
to College St. Ch., Burlington, Vt. 

STROMIRE, GEO. D., Little River, Kan., to Ellis. 

Wauitcoms, W™. F., Surry, N. H., to Westminster, 
Vt. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CUMMINGS, ARTHUR G., o. First Ch., Middleboro, 
Mass., Nov. 22 Sermon, Prof. W. H. Ryder; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. F. Kenngott, F. R. 
Shipman and 8. M. Cathcart. 

Hicoiys, Ron’t M., rec. p. Berlin, Wis., Dec. 4, 
at meeting of the Winnebago Association. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. F. T. Rouse, G. E. Farnam and 
8. T. Kidder, D. D. 

KIRCHNER, A. F.C., 0. Granby, Mo., Nov. 7. Ser- 
mon, Rev. H. M. McDowell; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. D. Hunter, Jas. MacInnes and Dr. 
A. K. Wray. 

LILJENSTEIN, JONAS P., i. Swedish Ch , New Lon- 
don, Ct. Sermon, Rev. 8S. H. Howe, D. D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. L. B. Tenney, J. M. Henrik- 
sep, J. R. Danforth and Drs. Llewellyn Pratt 
and J. W. Bixler. 

Morsk, WARREN, if. First Ch., Brewer, Me., Dec. 4. 
Sermon, Rev. H. A. Jump; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. W. Lyman, C. W. Collier, C. A. Moore, 
H. W. Hulbert and J. 8. Sewall, D. D. 

PorTER, Geko. E, o. Glenwood, Minn., Dec. 5. 
Sermon, Rev. Henry Holmes; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. H. Vehler, W. C. A. Wallar, E. N. Rud- 
dock, E. L. Heermance and Dr. Geo. R. Merrill. 

RORABACK, ALBERT E., Yale Sem., o. asst. pastor 
Central Ch., Providence, R. [., Nov. 22. Sermon, 
Dr. F. K. Sanders; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. E. 
McConnell, F. J. Goodwin and A. E. Krom. 

SEALEY, H. JEPTHA, o. Republic, Mo., Dec. 4. 
Sermon, Rev. J. E. Kirbye; other parts, Rev. 
H. P. Douglass, Jas. MacInnes, H. Stein, A. F. C. 
Kirchner and I. T. Hull. 

VAUTHIER, LEON P. F., o. First Ch., Haverhill, 
Mass., Dec. 5. Sermon, Rev. Calvin M. Clark; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. L. Gleason, F. E. 
Emrich, 8. W. Dunbar, C. L. Charron, G. H. Hub- 
bard and 8. P. Rondeau. 


Resignations 


BAILEY, Gro. H., Ferrisburg, Vt., to take effect 
March 1, 1906, after five years’ service. 











Most Useful 
Gift for Man 


Full Description in All Magazines 

Sold by all leading Cutlery 
and Hardware dealers and 
dealers in gents’ fine toilet 


articles. 


them, and 
sae booklet. or write us. 


Gillette Sales Company 
Times Building, New York City. 


for 








Gillette ks 
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Evans, Davip H., North Hampton, N. H., to take 
effect April 1, 1906. 

GorRDON, G. ANDREW, Southbridge, Mass., to take 
effect June 10, 1906. 

HEBBERT, EBEN, Thayer, Mo. 

LEMOINE, CHAS., First Ch., Mansfield, 0., to take 
effect Feb. 1, 1906, after five years’ service. 

MAcCALLUM, HuGu, Derby, Ct. 

Mars, FRANCIs J., from the Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society, after nearly 
thirteen years of service, to take effect Dec. 31. 
He will reside at Leominster, Mass., devoting 
himself to the care of his invalid mother. 

MILLER, ELISHA W., Udall, Kan. 

SECCOMBE, CHAS. H , Waterloo, lo. 

WHITE, CHAS. A., Princeton, Mass., after 17 years’ 


service. 
Dismissions 


FULTON, ALBERT C., Kennebunk, Me., Nov. 28, 
after more than five years’ service. 


Stated Supplies 


HOLMAN, DAvIp A., Freeport, Mich., at Mulliken. 
STURTEVANT, J. M., Chicago, Ill., at Ottawa. 


Personals 


BAIRD, Lucius O., at the last communion before he 
left Ottawa, Ill. for St. Mary’s Ch., Omaha, Neb., 
received 63 persons to the church. A farewell 
service in Ottawa was attended by Catholics, Jews 
and citizens of all denominations. The officers of 
the Ottawa church gave a generous purse of gold 
to their departing pastor, while another purse of 
gold coins was given Mrs. Baird by the ladies. 

CLAYTON, THOs , formerly of First Ch., Allegheny, 
Pa., has become a Unitarian, and recently gave 
the reasons for his change of faith in a public ad- 
dress in Allegheny. 

DAVIDSON, JOHN N., on leaving Dousman, Wis., for 
his new field in Dartford, was presented wi h $25. 
At Dartford the new manse is completed, at a cost 
of $2,200, including the lot. Victor F. Lawson of 
the Chicago Daily News, whose summer home is 
at Dartford, gave $200 of this amount. 

DICKINSON, CHAS. H., recently of Fargo, N. D., 
is residing in Oberlin, O. He is available for pul- 
pit supply and continues to write editorially for 
the Fargo Forum and is doing other literary work. 

DICKINSON, SELDEN C., Eaton, Col., is the recipi- 
ent of a fine bicycle, the gift of his former church 
in Ohio which he left nearly four yearsago. This 
gift shows that resignations and dismissing coun- 
cils do not always sever all the relations of pastor 
and people. As an expression of sympathy in the 
time of severe illness of Mrs. Dickinson, the Eaton 
congregation gave tothe pastor and wife a present 
of $125. 

GoopDRICH, LINCOLN B., and wife, at a reception 
tendered them in Marlboro, Mass., prior to their 
departure for their new ficld in Taunton were 
given a fine set of silver. 

MCGOWN, ALFRED J., and wife, at a reception 
tendered them in Amherst, N. H., prior to their 
departure for South Britain, Ct., were given $200 
in bank notes. 

PHILLIPS, GEO. W., recently resigned at Rutland, 
Vt., has yielded to the request of his people that 
he remain with them until July 1, 1906. 


Suggestive Features 


ALBION, NEB, Rev. A. C. Townsend. Old Folks’ 
Sunday. Carriages provided for the aged, special 
music and sermons on The Evergreen Life and 
A Youth’s Quest of Immortal Youth. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Two classes in Sloyd—a whit- 
tling class for younger boys, another with car- 
penters’ tools for boys about fifteen—in charge of 
L. A Whitney and Rev. H. R. Miles. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASss., Pilgrim, Rev. W. H. Spence. 
Ever since the pastorate of Dr. Leavitt the Sunday 
evening session has been of the nature of a church 
family gathering, held in the vestry. The experi- 
ment of holding the first evening service in each 
month in the auditorium has served to draw in 
many strangers, to the surprise and delight of the 
members. 

CasTANA, Io.—Choir organized to sing at C. E. 
meetings. 

Conway, Mass., Rev. J.T. Berry. Church calendar 
containing 365 quotations from friends of the 
church and twelve local views, for sale at fair. 

GLENWOOD, Io., Rev. J. H. Skiles. Sunday morn- 
ing meeting conducted by men. Topic, Aspects 
of World-wide Missions which appeal especially 
to men. 

HASTINGS, NEB.—Reception to Y. P.8. C. E. given 
by ladies of the church. 

PLANTSVILLE, Cr., Rev. C. B. F. Pease. Sunrise 
prayer meetings at Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc., 
prove an increasing success. The pastor makes 
them fresh and interesting and they are largely 
attended by young people down to boys and girls, 
whose enthusiasm adds spirit to the singing and 
zest to the testimonies. The attendance Thanks- 
giving morning was about forty. 

SOMERVILLE, MAS8., Broadway, Rev. R. W. Beers. 
Sunday evening preaching service, discontinued 
for years, resumed with attendance of 4-500, 
equaling, if not surpassing, that of the morning. 
The pastor is preaching a series of sermons to 
young people. 


Continued on page 921. 
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McKENNEY & 
WATERBURY 
COMPANY 


The most varied and 
beautiful collection 


of ELECTRIC, 
GAS and OIL 
TABLE LAMPS 
in the country, including the new 
‘*AMBOY ART GLASS 
SHADE EFFECTS,” 


making most charming Holiday 
and Wedding Gifts. Prices guar- 
anteed for work of merit. 


181 FRANKLIN STREET 


COR. CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 






























Useful Christmas 
gifts for men are 
shown in our Furnishing De- 
partment. We mention: 


Neckwear of latest shapes and ma- 
terials.......--- pana neg secant 50c to 4.50 

Gloves of various makes, recom- 
mending our own special at only 


1.50 

Lined Gloves....---------- 2.25 to 10.00 

House Coats...-...-.---- 10.00 to 18.00 
Bath Wraps and Lounging Robes, 

6.00 to 50.00 

Umbrellas. ......----------+ 1.00 to 10.00 


American Hosiery Co.’s and 
Linen Mesh Underwear 
Fancy Articles in English Pigskin 
Cuff Buttons, Scarf Pins 

etc., etc. 


N. B.—As an aid to Christmas Shopping in 
our store, we offer our ‘‘ Merchandise Cer- 
tificates,’"’ good to the bearer for articles 
from our stock to its value as stated. 





400 WASHINGTON STREET 


einen 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churckes are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valo- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
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WEBSTER GROVES, Mo., Rev. Carl S. Jones. Rox- 
ana Kloss Library on missions and kindred sub- 
jects, numbering 160 voliames. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD, MaAss., Mittineague, Rev. A. 
M. Spangler. Indian social held by missionary 
societies in connection with Christmas box to be 
sent to Indian boys at Santee agency. 

WORCESTER, MASS., Adams Square, Rev. P. H. 
Epler. Monthly meeting inaugurated by men’s 
union to discuss eurrent problems of government, 
labor, business, ete. Clubrooms for young men 
and boys in old parsonage barn. 


Suggestive Methods 


MONTAGUE, MAss., Rey. E. C. Hayes. Hymns of 
Worship and Service adopted and procured. 
Six ty-three copies have been purchased by individ- 
uals. TheC. E, Society bought seven for the use of 
strangers, and the Junior C. E. presented the 
choir with ten. The old books had been in use 
about thirty years. For the Christmas Sunday 
school concert it is planned to have familiar 
Christmas hymns sung by the school ; the complete 
story of the birth of Christ, arranged by the pas- 
tor from the Gospels, given by the school. Some 
good reader is to render the narrative parts, and 
quotations are to be learned and given promptly 
at the proper time by pupils. There will also be 
selections by the choir and recitations by the 
children. 


Material Gain 


BRIDGEPORT, CT., Beach Rock, Rev. H. C. Wood- 
ruff. Chapel and kitchen cleaned and redecorated ; 
settees replaced with chairs, gas and city water 
introduced. Cost, about $370. 

DUDLEY, Mass., Rev. F. D. Thayer. Handsome 
new carpet for auditorium in Conant Memorial 
Ch., gift of Mrs. Mary E. Conant, Pawtucket, 
R. I., a former member, and widow of Hezekiah 
Conant, donor of edifice. 

GUILFORD, VT.—Church incorporated for purpose 
of buying parsonage for a resident pastor. 

HANOVER, MASss., Second, Rev. James Lade. 
Church building shingled and painted, inside 
blinds furnished ; vestry calcimined and painted; 
new window shades. 

HOLDREGE, NEB., Rey. J. F. Lansborough. Pro- 
ceeds of bazar, $260, to be devoted to parsonage 
ip process of erection. 

KENNEBUNK, ME., Rev. A.C. Fulton. Vestry en- 
larged, making primary room, with large bay 
window and larger room for library; steel ceil- 
ing and.new furnace. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I., Smithfeld Ave.—Corner stone 
ot “ building laid Dec. 2, Masonic ritual being 
used. 

SAGINAW, MICH., First, Rev. N.S. Bradley. House 
of worship renovated, decorated, newly carpeted 
and lighted with electricity, at cost of about 
$2 500 paid promptly. 

Upton, Mass , Rev. E. W. Eldredge. Old gallery, 
15 ft. wide, to be converted into two large rooms, 
to be used during the week by new young men’s 
club of 25 members, as gymnasium and reading- 
room and on Sunday for the church kinderga:ten. 
Seats have been removed, floor leveled, arches 
closed with boards, and rooms will be furnished 
with tables and pictures. 

WALLA WALLA, WN., First, Rev. Austin Rice. 
Final payment of $600 made to Church Building 
Society, leaving house of worship free of debt. 

WEsTPoRT, CT., Rev. W. P. Landers. Parsonage 
improved. This is the ancestral home of Morris 
K. Jesup, who gave $500 toward its renovation. 
Floating debt canceled by joint cordial gifts of 
the people and Mr. Jesup. Sunday evening serv- 
ice resumed ; plan for systematic parish visitation 
entered upon by Y. P. 8. C. E. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


LEVEREIT, Mass., Rev. Richard Scoles. From 
Mrs. George E. Fisher 9f North Amherst, widow 
of former pastor, $200. 

NEW BEDFORD, MAS3S., North, Rey. F. E. Ramsdell. 
By will of the late Samuel Ivers, twenty-four pub- 
lic bequests, including these: To trustees of North 
Ch., $3,000, for church and Sunday school; 
Ladies’ City Mission, $1,000; Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society of North Ch., A. M. A., A. B. C. F. M., 
C. H. M. 8.. $250 each. 

TEREY VILLE, CT., Rev. 8. E. Evans. Gift of $5,000 
from Miss Ella Gaylord of Chicopee, Mass, in 
memory of her mother, to be known as the Weltha 
Graves Gaylord Fund, income only to be used 
for current expenses. 


Local Revival Interest 


East CHARLESTON, VT., Rev. L. A. Wilson (pas- 
tor also at Morgan). Revival interest has been 
gradually deepening in the midweek prayer meet- 
ing, which for the last six months has averaged in 
attendance nearly half of the Sunday morning 
congregation. This spirit culminated in a series 
of special meetings, neighboring pastors assist- 
ing, in which there were over fifty converts, every 
one of whom joined in the church organization 
which followed. 
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SAUGATUCK, M1cH.—After two weeks of prepara- 
tory services held by the pastor, Rev. J. E. Ted- 
ford, Rev. A. E. Prior of Geneva, O., came and 
preached every night except Saturday for four 
weeks. Through these efforts the church was 
aroused to a new realization of its mission and 
more than forty persons accepted Christ. 

SEVERY, KAN., Rev. J. &. Everett. An effective 
series of evangeli tic meetings has been held by 
Rev. Arthur Metcalf, pastor at Independence, 
Kan. 

UXBRIDGE, Mass.—Three weeks’ union meetings 
held by Taft Memorial, North Uxbridge and Ux- 
bridge churches, under Evang~list Wm. J. Cozens. 
Seventy conversions reported. Mr. Cozens went 
next to Franklin, Mass. 

WALLA WALLA, WN, First, and Olivet Chapel, 
Rev. Austin Rice. Three weeks’ services con- 
ducted by Rev. Frank A. Miller, the “singing 
evangelist” of Elgin, Ill. Results: quickened 
cbureh conscience, increased prayer meeting at- 
tendance, awakened interest in Sunday school and 
Endeavor Society, several conversions and acces- 
sions. Mr. Miller will work in Spokane and in 
other Washington and Oregon churches. 


+ Union or Fellowship Movements 


ATHOL, MAss.—Seven local Protestant churches 
held union service on Thanksgiving eve. 

GROVELAND, Mass.—Ladies’ Circle of M. E. church 
entertained Ladies’ Aid of Congregational church. 

RANDOLPH, VT.—Local Congregational and Chris- 
tian churches which recently voted to unite have 
become incorporated as Bethany Ch. 

STRATFORD, Cr., Dr. E. N. Packard. Fellowship 
meeting, with addresses on Interdenominational 
Fellowship, its basis and expression, by Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational cler- 
gymen of Bridgeport, Stratford, Milford ana Trum- 
bull, Ct., and Mr. Don O. Shelton of New York. 

WEST BROOKFIELD, MAss.—Congregationalists 
and Methodists unite in cottage prayer meeting 
and church service. 





The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


M.N. Phelps, Foxboro. ............0eeese0cees $400 
Mrs. J. E. Northrop, Ivoryton, Ct.............. 200 
Mi intend: MBGAGOR ison cterieciioast ies 25% 200 
Samet Binek, TRO s 3 s0 occ cewesiens s¥eescsa vege 2.00 
Miss C. E. Betts, Fairfield, Ct.................. 200 
Henry A. W. Goll, Brooklyn, N. Y............. 1.00 
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Education 
of Any Sort 


Free © 
For Boys or Girls 


or Women 


Offered by Tue Laptes’ 
Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Evenine Post. 

You can keep on study- 
ing and earn enough money 
to pay your expenses while 
you're doing it. The work 
is getting new subscribers 
| for these periodicals and 
looking after the renewals. 

And, if you work system- 
atically, you can get $1000 
extra in a few months; or 
maybe $500, $400, $300, 
$250, $150, $100. 

Surely your expenses. 
Whoever has success in him 
can get his start noy. 

Write to 








The Curtis Publishing Company 
E54 Arch St., Philadelphia 








Facts-Logic-New Light-Hope 


The Saloon Problem 
and Social Reform 


By Pror. JOHN MARSHALL BARKER, Pu.D., 


Professor of Sociology, Boston University. 


HIS is the one book on the liquor evil that must find its way into the library of eve 


temperance 


worker, every pastor, every political reformer, every school-teacher in the land.. Professor Barker 

has made the most of his subject.: The facts stated are profuse, authentic, and astounding. The 
style of their presentation is scholarly and delightful. There is material for a sermon on every page. 

The subject is treated in separate chapters from the Economic, the Social, the Political, and 

Criminal aspects. There are other chapters devoted respectively to the ‘‘ Federated Movement of 
Moral Forces,” “A Medium for United Action,” “ The Formation of Public Sentiment,” “ Essential 
Factors in Legislative Action,” “ Law Enforcement Made Effective,” “ The Codrdinating Power in 
Leadership,” “ Substitutes for the Saloon,” and “ Signs of Promise. 


The book displays wide knowledge, practical common sense, and a hopeful spirit.— The Christian 


Advocate (N. Y.). 


“ The Saloon Problem and Social Reform ” is a reasonable, intelligible. 
of a line of action which should enlist wide support.— The 


and earnest presentation 
Congregation alist. 


I have read “ The Saloon Problem and Social Reform.” It is an excellent work, containing most 
valuable facts, and the book should be in the hands of every advocate of temperance reform and of 
every student of sociology.— CARROLL D. WRIGHT, President of Clark College. 


There are 212 pages, perfectly printed and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 


$1.00, post-paid. Ad// Dealers. 


THE EVERETT PRESS COMPANY, Pustisuers, Boston, MAss. 








PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR TO CALIFOR- 
NIA.—Exclusively first-class tour under the auspi- 
ces of the Tourist-Department, Chicago, Union Pa- 
cific & Northwestern Line, leaves Chicago, Wednes- 
day, Feb. 7, spending the disagreeable portions of 
February and March in the land of sunshine and 
flowers. $350 includes all expenses, railway fare, 
sleeping-cars, meals in dining-cars and hotel ex- 
pense. Service first-class in every respect. Itin- 
eraries and full particulars en application. 8. A. 
Hutchinson, Manager, 212 Clark Street/and 120 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. : 





TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals en 
route, allowing longer stay in Washington and stop- 
over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally-Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on Jan. 19, 
Feb. 2 and 16, March 2, 16 and 30, April 6 and 20, 
and May 4. Rate for tour of May 4 will be $27. 
Particulars of George M. Roberts, P. A. N. E. D., 
206 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Representation in the Federal Council 


In the issue of Dec. 2, speaking of the or- 
gan'zation of the Federal Council, The Con- 
gregationalist said: 


The New York Conference, influenced by 
the urgent speech of Dr. Ward, who argued 
that the Federal Council should be federated 
from the top, and not from the bottom, has 
decided upon official representation of various 
denominations, instead of a combination of 
local councils that may differ widely in their 
local constituents. 


Thisisanerror. The first draft of the Plan 
of Federation, as I drew it, and as I urged it 
upon the committee, provided that the ma- 
jority of the Federal Council should be elected 
by local councils, as all are in the Free Church 
Council of England and Wales. I believed 
that it was upon such representatives, nearest 
to the people, and best understanding the 
needs and difficulties, that we should have to 
depend for both direction and money. But I 
also believed that in our less populous coun- 
try, over great sections of which local councils 
cannot fur a long time be effective, it was 
necessary that the national churches should 
be also officially represented, so that there 
should be a double system of representation, 
one by the national organizations of the 
churches, and the other by local councils. 

But in this I was so far overruled in the 
committee that I felt obliged, as did others on 
the committee who strongly agreed with me, 
to yield the point for the present; but we in- 
sisted that it should be left to the Federal 
Council when organized to decide whether, 
or not, local councils should be represented. 
I still believe they ought to be; and this will 
be the principal question calling for immediate 
discussion, as it was the only question in 
which there was any serious difference in 
the committee. 


New York. WILLIAM Hayes WARD. 


A Poor Occupation 


AN EVANGELIST’S CRITICISM OF MINISTERS 


To criticise evangelists is a poor occupation 
for men called to the high and holy office of 
the ministry. It is significant, however, that 
most of these critics have neither the evan- 
gelistic gifts nor the evangelistic spirit. 

In recent communications, in these columns 
about the work of Torrey and Alexander, it is 
implied that it will not endure the right kind 
of investigation. 

It has been my privilege to talk with those 
who have been conversant with their methods 
and with the results of their labors. From 
such I learn that their mission will bear the 
closest scrutiny if looked at from a spiritual 
point of view. 

Every effort of such magnitude will naturally 
have some features that would not be enjoyed 
alike by all; but these are incidental to the 
main purpose and ought not to be so emphasized 
as to militate against the beneficent and far- 
reaching results of such campaigns. A traveler 
in a railway car can keep his eye on the smut- 
spot which the locomotive makes on the win- 
dow glass, and lose the beauty of the land- 
scape. 

If the methods of these men cannot be in- 
dorsed by the cultured clergymen, who are 
advocates of educational regeneration, were 
it not better to refrain from criticism “and 
let them alone’? ‘“* For if this work be of men 
it will be overthrown; but if it is of God ye 
will not be able to overthrow them; lest haply 
ye be found even to be fighting against God.” 

8S. M. Sayrorp. 


Thank You 


I want to say what pleasure it always is to 
receive the copy of The Congregationalist and 
to have it always on time. We receive it on 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Saturday without fail, and appreciate the ap- 
pearance, spirit and matter of the paper each 
issue. Please remember this sometime when 
some one is making a “‘kick” of some kind, 
as perhaps happens about even so good a 
paper as The Congregationalist, for human 
nature is a wonderful thing to fuss! 
Monticello, Io. M. A. B. 


Wants Federation Now 


Some of us would have liked to see emerge 
from the recent New York meetings some 


. practical plans looking forward to near fed- 


eration. We are a long way behind England 
and it seems hardly possible that so much 
could have been accomplished there in the last 
ten years. An English friend has just fur- 
nished me much interesting information with 
regard to the practical working of federation 
in his city. He writes: ‘‘ The council meets 
every two or three months for tea and confer- 
ence, followed by a public meeting with some 
good speaker. We also have united missions 
(evangelistic services, etc.) from time to time, 
and devotional services, exchanges of pulpits, 
etc. We know each other thoroughly now. 
For this winter we have monthly services 
in the village churches with public meet- 
ings in the evening; four anti-secularist lec- 
tures by a noted speaker and many other 
arrangements. We have stopped all denomi- 
national overlapping in town and village, which 
is a great thing in itself. No denomination 
would now build a new church without con- 
sulting the council. Just now we are in the 
thick of a controversy with the local Publicans 
Association (brewers and saloon. keepers) and 
got rid of two of their men on the city council 
last week. It is a grand work and a big one.” 

Undoubtedly the necessity for common re- 
sistance to the new Education Act had much 
to do with the bringing of the denominations 
together in England. But do we need to wait 
until 1908 before the next move, not having 
any assurance that the conference of that year 
will be able to accomplish anything very defi- 
nite? Here is a suggestion, to be taken for 
what it is worth, that the Ministerial Associa- 
tions of our body at their next meeting each 
call for a local conference of other ministerial 
bodies in their vicinity to discuss plans for 
a local federation. Even if the outcome be 
only a yearly gathering of all the churches 
with exchange of pulpits and other felicities 
it would be a notable achievement in that it 
would be the beginning of a movement that 
might, later, reach larger proportions. 

In UNION—STRENGTH. 





In giving forgiveness God gives him- 
self.—George Adam Smith. 


BOTH FOOD 
AND MEDICINE. 


We like best to call Scott’s 
Emulsion a food-medicine. It 
is a term that aptly describes 
the character and action of 
our Emulsion. More thana 
medicine—more than a food, 
yet combining the vital prin- 
ciples of both. It is for this 
reason that Scott’s Emulsion 
has a distinct and _ special 
value in all wasting diseases. 
There is nothing better to 
remedy the troubles of im- 
perfect growth and delicate 
health in children. Theaction 
of Scott’s Emulsion is just as 
effective in treating weak- 
ness and*wasting in adults. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! Street, New York. 
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Adhesives 
Always on Tap 


Contrast the old gummed-up mucilage 
bottle, that never was in working 
order eh I ou wanted it, with an 
air tight tube of Dennison’s Glue. 
Pull out the pin! and squeeze out just 
the amount you desire, snrending it 
with the metal spreader. brush 
required. Replace the bass and the 
tube becomes aie tight. keeps the con- 











tents from thickening, souring and 
mildew. keep ly for gol 
Dennison’s Patent Pin Tube is used 


exclusively for 


Denwisond | 


Glue, Paste and Mucilage 








’s Adhesives are not for 


Dennison vga re Company, 
The Tag Mak 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. New Yer York, 15 John 
Bt. Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. Ch 
128 Franklin St. St. Louis, 413 North 4th 


SAVE MONEY ano 
SECURE COMFORT 


by purchasing at once a pair of 


WORTH 
CUSHION ty i OES 


so L E see 
They wear long. They fit fine. They 
resist dampness and obviate colds. 
No other shoe begins to give so much 
foot comfort or satisfaction. For 
Roller Skating this shoe is unequalled. 


All we ask is for you to examine the shoes either in 
your own home or at our store. If you cannot come te 
Boston, write today for our catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS C0., washington ot. 


Entrance 2 doors south Macullar Parker Co.’s. 
Up one flight. Take elevator. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works PASTINGS, MASS. 


HAstinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 














INDIVIDUAL communes SERVICE 





ply hin F- number of com- 
m to provide for. Re- 
turnable at our eueeeee if 
Address, Thomas Communi: 

jox 832, Lima, Obio. 


BELLS. 


ee ey ere een GON rd 
C.8, BELL CO., 


CHURCH BELLS nme 


our price, 
mcsuanee BELL FON FOUNDRY. arch ning a 


COMMUNION SERVICES 


With Individual Cups 


We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical styles, both in aluminum and silver 
plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Che Pilgrim Press 
‘ “poston 





satisfacto’ 
fee Co., 











Chicage 
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Massachusetts Pastors in the 
Role of Evangelists 


The following engagements have been made, 


June 17-23. Why is so Much Evil Permitted? 

Juhe 24-30. How Much of My Timeand Strength 
Has My Neighbor a Right To? 

July 1-7. How to Give Reality to My Christian 
Faith. 

July 8-14. The Balance between the Life That 
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Shirt-Waists, 


through the office of the Board of Pastoral 1 and the Life That Is to Be. ADVANCE $ 1 00 
Supply, in behalf of the State Evangelistic July 15-21. How Can My Life Draw Men to || SPRING STYLES ° » 
Committee and in conformity with the plan Christ? 


whereby one pastor assists another. Some of 
these men have already rendered their service 
and others will in the course of the next three 
months: 


Rev. James Alexander at Rollstone Church, Fitch- 
burg. 

Rev. Edwin H. Byington at South Hadley Falls. 

Rev. Samuel M. Cathcart at Mansfield. 

Rev. William T. McElveen at Maple Street 
Church, Danvers. 

Rev. Edward M. Noyes at Union Church, South 
Weymouth. 

Rey. Arthur B. Peebles, at Ashburnham. 

Rev. Ellsworth W. Phillips at Ashburnham. 

Rev. Albert F. Pierce at Sharon. 

Rev. Edward A. Reed at Haydenville. 

Rev. William E. Strong at Granby. 

Rev. F. A. Warfield at Saugus. 

Rev. Benjamin A. Willmott at Marshfield. 


Correspondence is being carried on with 
respect to other engagements. It is the wish 
of the committee, as indicated in its circular, 
that all engagements with the pastors whose 
names are given upon the list sent out by them 
should be made through the channel above 
indicated, in order to avoid confusion. 





Our Prayer Meeting Topics for 
1906 


Jan. 7-13. Week of Prayer Topics. 
THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Jan. 14-20. Jesus and the Holy Spirit. 

Jan. 21-27. The Holy Spirit in the Church. 

Jan. 28—Feb. 3. How Shall We Make Ready for 
the Holy Spirit. 

Feb. 4-10. For What Does the Holy Spirit Need 
us? 

Feb. 11-17. The Fruits of the Spirit. 

Feb. 18-24. The Spirit-Filled Life. 


JESUS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Feb. 25—March 3. Jesus as a Son. 

March 4-10. Jesus as the Head of a Family. 
March 11-17. Jesus as a Friend. 

March 18-24. Jesus as a Neighbor. 

March 25-31. Jesus as a Citizen. 


FOR HOLY WEEK 
April 1-7. The Crucified Lord. 
FOR EASTER WEEK 
April 8-14. The Christ of Today. 
THE PROBLEMS OF CHRIST’S CHURCH 


April 15-21. What is the Church For? 
April 22-28. Deepening the Spiritual Life. 
April 29—May 5. The Training of Children. 
May 6-12. The Church and Social Reforms. 
May 13-19. The Problem of Fellowship. 
May 20-26. The Problem of Enthusiasm. 
May 27—June 2. Power by Intercession. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


June 3-9. What Are Life’s Deepest Things? 
June 10-16. Is the Sermon on the Mount Practi- 
cable. 


esate mm 





July 22-28. How to be Joyful in Trouble. 
THE ART OF FINDING GOD 


July 29—Aug. 4. In Nature. 

Aug. 5-11. In Conscience. 

Aug. 12-18, In Other Men. 

Aug 19-25. Through the Bible. 

Aug 26-—Sept.1. Ia the Unfoldings of History. 
Sept. 2-8. In Experience with Christ. 


THE WITNESSING QUALITIES 


Sept. 9-15. The Witness of Considerate Love. 
Sept. 16-22. The Witness of Cheerfulness. 

Sept. 23-29. The Witness of a Fruitful Humility. 
Sept. 30—Oct. 6. The Witness of a Patient Hope. 
Oct. 7-13. The Witness of Joy. 


LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


Oct. 14-20. Christ’s Law of Proportion. 

Oct. 21-27. Christ and Nicedemus. 

Oct. 28—Nov. 3. Christ’s Miracles by the Sea. 

Nov. 4-10. Christ in His Own City. 

Noy. 11-17. Christ on the Mountain and in the 
Valley. 

Novy. 18-24. Christ and the Sabbath. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF THE MASTER 


Nov. 26—Dec. 1. Learning to Know Christ. 

Dee 2-8. Working with Christ. 

Dec. 9-15. Suffering with Christ. 

Dee. 16-22. Rejoicing in Christ’s Will. 

Dec. 23-29. Leading Uthers to Christ. 

Dec. 30—Jan. 5, 1907. Comradeship with Christ. 











To introduce our 


new Shirt-Waist Depart. 


ment, we are offering a line of the prettiest and most 


This Waist, $1.00. 


fashionable re ady- 
made Shirt-Waists at 
unheard-of prices. 
Our waists are made 
of Lawns, Batistes 
and China Silk, hand- 
somely trimmed with 
lace and embroidery. 


No. 50-N N. This 
beautitul advance 
Spring model of a lin- 
gerie waist is made of 
white Persian lawn 
with a front yoke of 

‘om Thumb ¢ 4 
decorated with medal- 
lions and outlined with 
Val lace Vandykes; 
tucked mitaine cuffs 
and collar correspond ; 
button back ; long or 
short sleeves. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust meas- 
ure. Price $1.00; 
postage 15 cents. 


In ordering, state 
bust measure and 
whether long or short 
sleeves are desired. 





We refund your money if you are not satisfied. 


We have other styles 


$3 00 illustrated in our new Shirt- 


sent free on request. 


ranging in o from $1.00 to 
aist Supplement— 
Be sure to say you wish 


the Shirt-Waist Supplement. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 1'% Years 
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TIFFANY (6) STUDIOS 








Studios. ° 


MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 


Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited. 





Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 
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In and Around Boston 


A Minister's By-Product 

Rev. Herbert W. Gleason, formerly of Min- 
neapolis, who of late years has been pursuing 
business lines in this city, has spent the last 
five summers in the Canadian Rockies and the 
Selkirks, and has not only collected a large 
and varied assortment of photographs, but has 
done valuable exploring workjgeograpbically, 
botanically and otherwise. One evening last 
week he entertained a large audience in the 
chapel of Central Church with a lecture illus- 
trated with many stereopticon views of moun- 
tain tops and tarns and valleys, and with ex- 
quisite pictures of plants and flowers, some 
rare and others hitherto unknown. Another 
evening the same week he entertained the 
Boston Mycological Club with views of moun- 
tain floraand vegetable life, including anumber 
of species of the mushroom which experts pro- 
nounce distinctly new, some of them remark- 
able products of glacial regions. Many of 
Mr. Gleason’s pictures are being reproduced 
in books, and he is making through them con- 
tributions to literature of permanent value. 


Prominent Themes in the City Pulpits 


The city election probably furnished more 
subjects for sermons in Boston last Sunday 
than any other matter, and as it was generally 
felt that the city’s honor was at stake, the 
preaching was emphatic and earnest, and it 
seemed unfortunate that the snowstorm kept 
the majority of churchgoers at home. It was 
generally assumed that the choice of honest 
Christians for mayor was Mr. Frothingham, 
but special exhortations were directed to stay- 
at-homes to do their duty and vote. 

Next to the election the centenary of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison claimed attention, and 
received it especially in Unitarian and Negro 
churches. The outdoor services at the Gar- 
rison Statue on Commonwealth Avenue were 
much interfered with by the high wind and 
the snow and drizzle, yet quite a company of 
colored children and members of various or- 








THE “COFFEE HEART” 


It Is as Dangerous as the Tobacco 
or Whisky Heart. 

“* Coffee heart’ is commen to many coffee 
users and is liable to send the owner to his or 
her long home if the drug is persisted in. 
You can run 30 or 40 yards and find out if your 
heart is troubled. A lady who was once a 
victim of the ‘‘ coffee heart’’ writes from 
Oregon: 

“* T have been a habitual user of coffee all my 
life and have suffered very much in recent 
years from ailments which I became satisfied 
were directly dae to the poison in the beverage, 
such as torpid liver and indigestion, which in 
turn made my complexion blotchy and muddy. 

“ Then my heart became affected. It would 
beat most rapidly just after I drank my coffee, 
and go below normal as the coffee effect wore 
off. Sumetimes my pulse would go as high as 
137 beats to the minute. My family were 
greatly alarmed at my condition and at last 
mother persuaded me to begin the use of 
Postum Food Ccffee. 

**T gave up the old coffee entirely and abso- 
lutely, and made Postum my sole table bever- 
age. This was 6 months ago, and all my ills, 
the indigestion, inactive liver and rickety 
heart action, have passed away, and my com- 
plexion has become clear and natural. The 
improvement set in very soon after I made the 
change, just as soon as the coffee poison had 
time to work out of my system. 

“* My husband has also been greatly bene- 
fited by the use of Postum and we find that a 
simple breakfast with Postum is as satisfy- 
ing and more strengthening than the old 
heavier meal we used to have with the other 
kind of coffee.’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“* The Road to Wellville,”’ in packages. 





ganizations marched through the slushy streets 
and sang the Battle Hymn of the Republic 
and tried to listen to the eloquent speakers. 
At the different churches, a son and a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Garrison took part and a number of 
members of the family attended services. 

Several Unitarian preachers read the cir- 
cular letter of Messrs. E. E. Hale, J. D. Long 
and S. A. Eliot concerning the refusal of the 
Conference on Federation to admit them as 
delegates, and some made this the theme of 
sermons, congratulating their people on their 
liberality and regretting that truth is making 
80 little progress in ‘‘orthodox” churches. 
Other preachers, among them Rey. C. G. 
Ames of the Church of the Disciples, Rev. H. 
N. Brown of King’s Chapel, Prof. W. W. Fenn 
at First Church, Rev. George Batchelder at 
Arlington Street and Rev. William H. Lyon, 
Brookline, wisely made no public allusion to 
the letter. 

Generally the list of topics of Sunday ser- 
mons announced in the Saturday evening 
papers were worthy and weighty subjects, a 
marked improvement over the lists of five or 
six years ago. 


Dr. Sanders at the Superintendents’ Union 


The vital interest of our leading educators 
in Sunday schoo] work was most happily em- 
phasized at the December meeting of the Con- 
gregational Superintendents’ Union of Greater 
Boston, when Dr. Frank K. Sanders, the new 
executive secretary of the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, spoke 
on Sunday School Problems. The speaker’s 
pleasing personality, broad knowledge of the 
subject aad wide experience as former Sun- 
day school superintendent, teacher of teachers, 
president of the R. E. A., and now head of the 
Congregational Sunday school work of this 
country, made his words exceptionally helpful. 
He approved the International Beginners’ 
Course as a happy solution of the problem of 
study for the litile ones. He urged the great- 
est freedom of electives in the adult grades 
and the formation of a scheme of education 
on scientific pedagogical principles that will 
cover the ages from four to eighteen years. 
The Sunday school outlook in the West and 
the rare opportunities for aggressive work 
there at the present time were vividly pre- 
sented. 

The Union unanimously re elected Mr. E. L, 
Pease of the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, president for the ensuing year. Only 
twice in the twenty-five years of its history 
has a president succeeded himself. Harold 
C. Childs was re elected secretary. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


On the topic, the Jews in America, Alder- 
man Bromberg of Roslindale, fresh from a 
strenuous political campaign, spoke briefly, 
attributing the success of the Jew to his undy- 
ing faith in God, and the purity of his family 
relations. The Jew, while true to the faith 
of his fathers, is a good American, who de- 
sires, by raising and carefully educating his 
children, to do his part toward making this 
country the greatest, most God-fearing and 
God-loving one in the world. Rabbi Eichler, 
in a scholarly and interesting paper, cited 
many misconceptions as to this sorely misun- 
derstocd people. He traced their progress— 
from the arrival of twenty-three refugees who 
came to New York from South America, 
whence they were driven by the Spanish In- 
quisition, until today, when New York City 
alone contains 700,000 Jews—and noted their 
achievements in educational, financial, philan- 
thropic and religious lines. Referring to the 
recent persecutions of his brethren in Russia, 
he rejoiced in the sympathy shown by Ameri- 
cans, of which Dr. Hantington’s appearance 
in front of Grace Church, New York City, and 
the tolling of its bells, at the time of the late 
demonstration, was an expression typical of 
the fact that the era of misunderstanding is 
fast passing away. 


Continued on page 925. 
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wuircome's | OURS 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave Boston February 1, in an 
Elegant Train of Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
for a Grand Tour through the Southern States and 


MEXICO 


Also, on same date, a party for Mexico and California. 
TOUR G, 
for California, a trip of 60 Days, January 9 


Other tours to California, Florida, Nassau, Hawailan 
Islands, Oriental Lands, and Europe. 





Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all point 
(Send for circular, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 
806 Washington Street, next Old South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Sq., New York, 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE WOLVERINE, 








DAYLIGHT TRAIN SERVICE 
BUFFALO, GHIGACO, DETROIT 


ALL MICHIGAN POINTS 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL R. R, 


10 Solid Through Trains Daily via 
New York Central Lines. 


FAST, CLEAN, SAFE and COMFORTABLE. 


Best and latest equipment money can buy. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RY 


SHORTEST LINE 
THROUGH TRAINS WITHOUT CHANGE 





mame Florida au 
baie or SOUTHWEST 


DIRECT ROUTE TO 


PINEHURST CAMDEN 
JACKSONVILLE 
And All Florida Resorts 
NASSAU HAVANA 


Also BIRMINGHAM, Ala. 


Direct connection from New England points 
at New York and Washington. Tourists’ 
tickets now on sale at reduced rates via all- 
rail or steamer and rail, allowing stop-over 
privileges. 

Booklets on winter resorts and schedules 
of trains, reservations, etc., of 


CHAS. L. LONGSDORF C. B. RYAN 
N. E. P. A. G. P. A. 
w i a 
360 Wash — st Portsmouth, Va. 
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In and Around Boston 


(Continued from page 924.) 
A Visitor trom Cape Breton 


Rev. S. J. Wilson, pastor of the only Con- 
gregational church on the Island of Cape 
Breton, is in this vicinity in the interest of a 
building enterprise to which his own people 
have addressed themselves vigorously, con- 
tributing out of scanty resources nearly $2,000 
of the $3,000 needed. Mr. Wilson is an ear- 
nest young Irishman who has had charge of 
the church for a year and has put new courage 
into the people. He comes with the indorse- 
ment of denominational officials in Canada 
and has already received generous contribu- 
tions from Congregationalists in New Haven 
and Brooklyn. Dr. S. P. Cadman’s people 
have been specially interested in him. He 
was introduced to the brethren at the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting on Monday. 


Sudden Death at Walnut Avenue Church 


An unusually tender character was im- 
parted to the church service at Walnut Avenue 
last Sunday morning, owing to the fact that 
one of the deacons, Mr. Edward E. Cook, a 
business man, fell in a fainting fit just as he 
was entering his pew and died before he could 
be carried to his home. He was active in the 
Sunday school and a valued helper in other 
departments of the church. He was a mem- 
ber of the Boston Congregational Club. 





The Brotherhood of Man 


(Y. P. 8. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 24-30. Ths Brotherhood of 
Man. 1 John 2: 7-11; 3: 12-15. 

A babe in a manger in a distant country in 
a distant time, adored by his mother, won- 
dered at by a few shepherds—a far cry it is 
from this scene to the vast network of mis- 
sionary efforts all over the globe today, and 
yet the Bethlehem event was the seed, and 
the silent transformation of Japan, China, 
Africa and India, the slow Christianization of 








A BRAIN WORKER 


Must Have the Hind of Food That 
Nourishes Brain. 


“*T am a literary man whose nervous energy 
is a great part of my stock in trade, and ordi- 
narily I have little patience with breakfast 
foods and the extravagant claims made of 
them. But I cannot withhold my acknowl- 
edgment of the debt that I owe to Grape- 
Nuts food. 

**T discovered long ago that the very bulki- 
ness of the ordinary diet was not calculated 
to give one a clear head, the power of sus- 
tained, accurate thinking. I always felt heavy 
and sluggish in mind as well as body after eat- 
ing the ordinary meal, which diverted the 
blood from the brain to the digestive ap- 


**] tried foods easy of digestion, but found 
them usually deficient in nutriment. I ex- 
perimented with many breakfast foods and 
they, too, proved unsatisfactory, till I reached 
Grape-Nuts. And then fhe problem was 
solved. 

“Grape-Nuts agreed with me perfectly 
from the beginning, satisfying my hunger 
and supplying the nutriment that so many 
other prepared foods lack. 

**T had not been using it very long before I 
found that I was turning out an unusual quan- 
tity and quality of work. Continued use has 
demonstrated to my entire satisfaction that 
Grape-Nuts food contains all the elements 
needed by the brain and nervous system of 
the hard working public writer.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 





New York and Oklahoma, of London and 
Constantinople, are the fruits. All the noble 
missionaries at home and abroad, from John 
G. Paton still yearning over the new Hebrides, 
and Griffiths John just celebrating his jubilee 
in Central China, down to that frail woman 
who sailed yesterday for Micronesia, and that 
bright young college graduate who has just 
gone to Montana, are giving their lives to 
others, simply because Jesus Christ was born 
1900 years ago. 

Would there be any real brotherhood of man 
in the world had not Jesus been born, lived 
and died? One hesitates to answer that ques- 
tion in the negative when he remembers that 
even in the ancient world men were moved by 
compassion, one toward another, when one 
thinks of how the great prophets of Israel 
exalted deeds of mercy and kindness, and 
when one observes the various forms of phil- 
anthropy now in the world and disconnected 
with any open recognition of Christ. Bat one 
may declare without fear of contradiction 
that Jesus taught and exemplified brother- 
hood as no one before or since him has done, 
and his true disciples through the centuries 
have followed conspicuously in his steps. A 
Christian woman established the first public 
hospital; a Christian bishop erected the first 
asylum for lepers; a Christian monk built the 
first refuge for the blind; a Christian mer- 
chant established the first free dispensary and 
it was the Christian council of Nicea that 
ordered the erection in every Christian city of 
a public institution for the benefit of the poor. 





So the thought of Christmas and brother- 
hood belong together. We owe to Jesus the 
full-orbed, well-grounded doctrine of brother- 
hood. He bases it on a common fatherhood, 
not on a generous impulse toward some un- 
fortunate or wretched person that is satisfied 
when you toss him a quarter. We cannot call 
God our Father and refuse to call his other 
children our brethren. The elder son tried to 
speak of the prodigal as ‘“‘thy son” but the 
father said, ‘‘thy brother.”” The moment we 
get this idea we cease to be condescending or 
patronizing in our bestowal of alms; the at- 
titude of superiority goes: This, that, or the 
other man, the tramp who knocks at the back 
door, the proud millionaire, becomes our 
brother and ever afterwards we think of him 
in this light, and so all the unloveliness, either 
of rags or of a harsh domineering spirit, be- 
come of a sudden transparent and through 
that unloveliness we detect a man like our- 
selves who has his own place in the Father’s 
household, and whom, if he be any kind of a 
prodigal, it is our brotherly privilege to min- 
ister to and reclaim if possible. 





Then, too, Jesus makes the expression of 
brotherliness consist in something more than 
doling out soup on Thanksgiving Day or toys 
at Christmas time. The world yearns for this 
higher brotherliness. It needs more bath 
houses, gymnasiums and parks, but it needs 
desperately more the touch of lives who have 
come to know God through Jesus Christ and 
who like him are ready to pour out their best 
in thought and feeling and aspiration in be- 
half of others. What do I want of you my 
brother? Not your dollars but your faith, 
your love, your hopefulnesr, the contagion 
of your personal consecration to Christ. 





So we go forth on our missionary journeys, 
East, West, North and South, to the other 
side of the continent and to the next block, 
to the man in the slums and to our own kin- 
dred dwelling beneath the roof that shelters 
us, not because we expect by and by to sell 
them more plows and shoes but because we 
esteem each and all just as truly children of 
God as we are. For this reason we their 
brothers, a little wiser but not much, a little 
better but not much, seek to bring them into 
this same glad consciousness of sonship to God 
and of the brotherhood through Jesus Christ, 
with the entire human race. 
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IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


when drugs and doctors fail to cure you 

me, pi < will send you free a trial Pecknge ots a a 

pr htcorn, whic ae me pple ee by 
Ts, among them cases of over ears’ stan 

Tale 1 = Mgmenna or ebm seerps but = honest rem- 
-— oan a est withort t spending acent. Adr. 

N A, ‘SMITH 3070 pa Bidg., 
Milwaukee, W 





The Children’s Remedy 


WOODWARD’S 
WATER” 


Doctors 
Prescribe It 
For All Disorders of Infants 
Babies Like It 


and Children. 











Aids Teething 
Prevents Convulsions 
At all druggists or 








The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 


will also be found very efficacious in cases of 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St.,London, Eng, 
All druggists or KE, FOUGERA&CO.,90 Reekman St., N.Y. 


OPIU pega LIQUOR 
stablisheo | 5. Thousands 


have been cured by us. trentnnnt can be taken at home. 
Write The Or. J. L — Co.. Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


WA =, 
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[ New York, Boston anc 
| Charleston, S.C. | 
| Jacksonville, Fla. 


| St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 
Sanford, Enterprise, Pia., and la- 
termediate Landings 
} Tho ** Clyde Line” is the favorite route be- 
| tween New York, Bosrow, LADELPHIA, 
| Po . ape CHARLESTON, 8. 


0. and JACKSONVILLE, F LA. makine ¢ direct 
connection for al points South and Southwest 


| Fast Modern Scinitiee 
aud Superior Service 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M; 
| WM. P, CLYDE & CO., General Agents { 
19 State Street, New York 


+ — : ——— 
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[* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the aew Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 





ORIENTAL TOVRS 


TOUR A sails Feb. 3, 1906, on Steamship “ Romanic” of the White Star Line 


This is our standard tour. The party spend a month in Egypt, with full Nile trip by steamer. A month in 
Palestine, with option of camping tour or rail and carriage. 
Shorter tours sailing Jan. 13, Feb, 3 and 24, and March 9. Tour to Southern Spain sailing Jan. 13. 

Small party to Italy, sailing Feb. 3. Spring tour to Japan. Spring tour to Italy, Switzerland, The Rhine. 
Paris and London, sailing March 14. 

A series of summer tours to Europe. Special tours to Norway, Sweden and Russia. 

Around the World tours in the fall. ; 








Egypt 
Greece 
Turkey 





MOSQUE OF OMAR 


Our tours are especially arranged for people who wish a thoroughly satisfactory trip at a reasonable price rather than cheapness or speed. 

We call particular attention to the character of. our parties. They are made up of cultured and educated men and women. We advertise 
only in mediums circulating among such people. Our parties are limited-in-number and conducted so as to secure all the undoubted advantages of 
party travel io the Orient, while at the same time preserving a» far as possible the freedom of the individual traveler. 

We make a specialty of arranging private tours for small parties. 


We are always glad to send information and itineraries 


H. W. DUNNING C@® Co. 


106 CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON. MASS. 
% Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 701 Starr King Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


. 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 






s*-hristmas Silver 


remember that the maker’s mark on silver plated ware s HICH CRADE (NDUSTRIAL BONDS 
is the only means of identifying the best. Bear in OLD ESTABLISHED CORPORATION BONDS 
mind that forks, spoons, knives, etc., stamped with STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILROAD BONDS 


the famous trade mark 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS. 


are of the highest grade made. With this imprint as a 
guide you can buy ‘‘ Silver Plate that Wears’? as 
safely as an expert. This stamp is also a guarantee 
that each piece is perfect in artistic design 
and finish. Before you buy send for our 
New Catalogue “M 65” 


Leading dealers sell our goods. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Co., Successor ) 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


CHICACO REAL ESTATE COLD BONDS 
CHICAGO CITY MORTCACES 

These conservative Investments will ‘be 
found suitable for Individuals, Trust Funds 
or Estates, and can be obtained in any — 
amount from $500 up. 


TO NET FROM 4’ TO 6%. 










Bonds issued under our well known Serial plan 
afford absolute Security of Principal-and an assured 
and remunerative Income. Investors are asked to 
note that our clients have never lost a dollar 


‘ ‘ in principal or interest in any Serial Bond 
Ain issued by us. ree 
os : : Descriptive lists of our current Investment offer- 

RO ¢ FE R S 3 R 0S Riis ef ings together with pamphlet entitled “QUR EXPERI- 


ENCE WITH SERIAL BONDS IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
TRADES” mailed free on request to any address. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 




















1113 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 

















